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; “Coke”= Coca-Cola 
os eee how to break the ice It’s natural for popular names to 


acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 


in I ce [ dn d why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 











ill 


“Come, be blessed and be happy”, says the hospitable 





Icelander when he meets a stranger. That’s a warm way 
of putting it, but no more friendly than the way Ameri- 
can soldiers say it. Have a “Coke”, says the Doughboy, 
and it works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. 
The pause that refreshes is the friendly way to say, “Hi, pal” 
in any language. All over the globe Coca-Cola has become 


the gracious ice-breaker between kindly-minded strangers. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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From the largest city to the smallest town 


high school seniors have equal opportunity 


in the Science Talent Search 


The Third Annual Science Talent Search has now 
begun. Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted 
by Science Clubs of America, this competition is 
open to young men and women in the senior class 
of every high school and preparatory school in the 
United States. Scholarships ranging from $100 to 
$2400 will be awarded. 


Outstanding students in your graduating class 
deserve the opportunity to compete for these schol- 
arships. Formal science courses are extremely help- 
ful, but not necessary. Winners are selected solely 
on the basis of their aptitude for creative achieve- 
ment in science. 

Contestants are required to take a science apti- 


tude examination and to write a 1,000 word essay. 
The essay subject this year is “My Scientific 


Project.” The essay should tell what the student is 
doing or plans to do in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity. 


Records of those who received Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships or honorable mention in 1942 
and 1943 show that winners come from all parts of 
the country, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating classes of less 
than 20 students to more than 1,000. There is equal 
opportunity for every senior who has the ability. 


For full information concerning the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search, write to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington (6), D. C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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HE 1943 Education Congress convened at the call of 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Francis B. Haas, 
October 1, in the Forum of the Education Building, Harris- 
burg. Due to wartime restrictions the sessions were limited 
to one day. 

Henry H. Hill, superintendent of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, who presided at the morning session, expressed 
gratification of the reappointment of Doctor Haas for an- 
other four-year term. He indicated that in his opinion the 
task of educational leadership during the next four years 
would be the most difficult in the life of Pennsylvania 
schools unless one should go back to about 1840. 

Doctor Haas stated the objectives as twofold: (1) To 
organize a mobilization of our abilities so that each child 
in Pennsylvania shall become the beneficiary of the devel- 
opmental opportunities inherent in the democratic pattern of 
education; (2) To consider immediate and specific admin- 
istrative problems growing out of recent legislation and the 
contributions of the schools to the war effort. 


Governor Martin Speaks 


Following presentation by Superintendent Haas, the Hon- 
orable Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth, 
spoke in part as follows: 

“It is a great pleasure to welcome this Congress to the 
seat of government of Pennsylvania this morning. I wel- 
come you as citizens of the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. You have a great responsibility. One of the 
objectives of this Administration will be that every boy 
and girl of Pennsylvania shall have an equal opportunity 
of basic education. We hope to work out the financial 
side so that the underprivileged school district may have the 
same opportunities as the larger districts of this Common- 
wealth. The physical value of school property including 
our State Teachers Colleges is $700,000,000. That is equal 
to the damage done to Great Britain by the bombing of 
the Nazis. Add to that the physical value of our liberal 
arts colleges and we have a billion dollar institution in 
Pennsylvania as far as education is concerned. And then 
we spend for our public school system from all sources in 
Pennsylvania, over $200,000,000 annually. That alone is 
a great responsibility which you men and women assume. 

“But you cannot educate a people through financial effort. 
Right now is the time when we need men and women of 
courage and foresight, because we will have real difficulties 
confronting America at the close of this war. Of course, 
we all want peace. Any man or woman with any sense 
whatever implicitly believes in peace, but wishful thinking 
will not bring peace about. Possibly for a few generations 
it may be necessary to combine the efforts of the cross and 
the sword to preserve peace in the world, and if that is 
the only way it can be done I think it is worth the effort. 

“But here at home I would like taught in the schools of 
Pennsylvania the history of America and the history of 
Pennsylvania, and what our government means. We would 
not have had this war if Germany had appreciated what 
free enterprise can do here in America. Do you realize 
that here in Pennsylvania we have more than 2000 war 
plants producing one-fourth of the critical war items used 
by all the United Nations? Yesterday I visited a great 
plant in Pennsylvania which is making more explosives 
than were made for the entire World War No. 1. I am 
giving you that because of the greatness, the terribleness of 
this war. 

“Germany went into this war because they felt that the 
free enterprise plan of America could not be transferred 
soon enough to produce the munitions of war. In two years 
we have done what it took Germany nine years to do, Rus- 
sia twenty years to do, and Japan twenty-five years to do. 


EDUCATION CONGRESS 






Then in addition the American soldier is better than any 
other soldier in the world because he thinks faster, and 
he has the proper spirit. That is what we want to continue 
here in America, that spirit of free enterprise, and want to 
teach that idea in our schools, because it is what will save 


civilization in this terrible war. There are a lot of in- 
equalities and they cannot be avoided, but the education 
of the youth of America, next after the church, is the most 
important thing in preserving this American way, and that 
job is up to you men and women. Any help that I can 
give you as the Governor of this State will be gladly con- 
tributed. I hope that we can work along together. We 
will all have to make a lot of sacrifices. I know that the 
men and women in the educational field are not compen- 
sated from a dollar and cent standpoint as in many other 
fields of endeavor, but a lot of us would not be doing the 
jobs we are doing now if we considered the dollar and 
cent compensation. What we do to give the two million 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania a sound basic education with 
a full appreciation of what this country has done and what 
it can do, to my mind, is the greatest remuneration that is 
possible for any group of men and women to receive. 

“Again I want to welcome you to Harrisburg. I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot stay with you and take part in 
your discussions, but I have other things that must be 
done during the day. I hope that this is the most profitable 
Congress that you have ever held, and again, I want to say, 
Doctor Haas, any time that I can be of help to the Penn- 
sylvania educational system either as an individual or as 
Governor of this Commonwealth, call on me and I will 
gladly do what I can.” 

Charles L. Cushman, associate superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, spoke on the topic, “The Coordination of 
Curriculum Effort.” He emphasized particularly the need 
for maintaining local interest in school problems so that 
citizens and taxpayers are ready to support measures needed 
to maintain good schools and to improve them also. The 
major portions of his address appear on page 68 of this 
issue. 

The concluding address of the morning session by J. C. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., dealt with the curriculum of 
vocational education in the public schools during the war 
and postwar period. Using extensive charts he presented 
exhaustive data, past, present, and prospective with refer- 
ence to income, employment, unemployment, and _ their 
relation to diversified programs of vocational education. 


“At the close of the war,” he said, “the schools of the 
country will be faced with one of the greatest problems 
that they have ever had to solve in all of their history, and 
that will be the problem of helping a million returned 
soldiers to adjust themselves to our peacetime economy. It 
will be this group from the army, and a very large group 
of the millions of men and women who have gone into 
industry and war production, that will need to be shifted 
back from wartime occupations to peacetime pursuits.” Con- 
cluding Doctor Wright emphasized as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in curriculum building for vocational programs flexibil- 
ity of subject matter so that adjustments can be made to 
meet the needs of industry, the employer, or employe at 
any particular time. 

At the afternoon session written questions submitted by 
the members of the Congress at the close of the forenoon 
were answered and discussed by the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Significant contributions were 
also made from the floor. Captain H. L. Dotson of the 
Third Service Command Headquarters spoke briefly on co- 
ordinating pre-induction activities and the desirability and 
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opportunity for groups of educators to visit induction, re- 
ception, and replacement training centers and secure first 
hand the necessary background to comprehend better the 
problem. 

Superintendent Walter R. Douthett of Darby cited the 
recent race riots, a growing anti-semitic sentiment in the 
Army, failure of many to vote at the recent primary elec- 
tion as evidence that notwithstanding modifications that 
must be made in school programs better to prepare for 
entrance into the armed forces, the schools must also place 


November, 1943 


emphasis upon the development of proper attitudes and 
activities essential to successful democratic living on the 
home front. 

In concluding the conference Superintendent Haas urged 
that schools maintain those elements of administration and 
procedure that will guarantee the continuance of the present 
unique contribution of American public education, namely 
the adaptability of its product. “You cannot,” he said, 
“produce human adaptability in an air-tight, locked-chamber 
educational system.” 





THE COORDINATION OF 
CURRICULUM EFFORT” 


T is unlikely that anyone in this audience would dissent 

from the proposition that the strength of a democracy is 
proportionate to the will of the people to realize their ends 
through the process of education. It is not enough that 
this faith in education be the faith of the teacher—it must 
be the faith of all of the people of every community through- 
out the land. If we accept this proposition, the end we 
should seek through a coordinated curriculum program 
becomes readily apparent—it is the end of encouraging all 
of the people to seek for themselves and their fellows, their 
children and their neighbors’ children, that education which 
will enable them to realize their individual and their col- 
lective goals in life. 

This will to have an adequate education, or for purposes 
of our discussion today, the will to have good schools, is 
something that cannot be given to or argued into any man 
or any group of men. Rather it can be derived only from 
the experience of sharing in seeking good schools, in plan- 
ning for what those schools are to do, and in appraising 
their‘endeavor. This holds equally for teacher, pupil, and 
lay citizen. This experience in seeking, in planning, and 
in appraising must begin at home—that is within the 
school where the teacher serves, where the pupil attends, 
where the parent sends his child. The fundamental unit 
in school organization, the unit where the curriculum be- 
comes meaningful, and the unit where the will of the 
people to have good schools must be built, is the local 
school. Any act on the part of a city school administration, 
on the part of a state department of education, on the part 
of a legislature, on the part of a college or university, or on 
the part of any other outside agency that has the result of 
lessening the sense of local responsibility for schools thereby 
undermines the strength of a democracy. Stated positively, 
any act on the part of any one of these agencies or any com- 
bination of them that puts people to thinking and planning 
for their schools tends to give strength and vigor to dem- 
ocracy. 

At the risk of tiring you, let me state again the point I 
have attempted to make—in a democracy it isn’t enough 
that we should have what we call good schools. In every 
community we must aim to give every citizen a continuing 
sense of responsibility for seeking ever better schools. I 
recently attended a meeting of superintendents of certain 
of the cities in the suburbs of New York. In the main 
this is a council of superintendents of cities where the aver- 
age expenditure per pupil is well above the average for 
New York and very much above the average for United 
States as a whole. Members of this Council are very much 
concerned about the future of education in communities 
that have these excellent schools. They were concerned 
lest these communities should rest at ease with regard to 
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their schools, and they considered what policy they should 
adopt with regard to the future. They propose to go con- 
stantly to the citizens of those communities and involve 
them in discussions on what more they can have in their 
schools with the money they are now spending, and what 
more they can have if they spend more money. In other 
words they see no security for education in those commun- 
ities unless the citizens in those communities continue to 
seek better schools. 
It might be inferred from what has been said that it is 
proposed that the local school be left to its own initiative 
and resources to develop its own education program. Any 
such policy would be both unwise and impossible. 
1—The needs of communities in many cases grow out 
of conditions that are not essentially local and there- 
fore require coordinated endeavor among school units. 

2—There are regional, state, and national resources which 
local schools can and should use. 

3—Whether we like it or not much of the school cur- 

riculum has been written into law, and 

4—We can and should learn through the sharing of ex- 

perience. 


Coordinated Curriculum Endeavor 


The task of coordinating our efforts in building the cur- 
riculum then becomes one of developing a plan whereby 
the will and ability of each school community to provide 
a good school are increased. There are reasons, some good 
and some unfortunate, for working together. 
Any plan of coordinated endeavor must of course take 
account of the period in which it is to be developed. It is 
appropriate that we should think for a few minutes about 
the times in which we live, to ask what they imply with 
reference to this problem. To some it may seem that the 
whole nature of our times is such as to react against the 
thing to which so much importance has been attached— 
the development of local initiative and of local planning. 
An imposing array of supporting arguments can immedi- 
ately be seen: 
1—There are a host of things that have to be done in all 
schools—bond sales, rationing, air raid protection. 

2—There are a host of things that some people think 
are “musts” for the school program—American _his- 
tory, mathematics, science, physical fitness. 

3—Many are concerned—very properly concerned—lest 

the schools shall not make an adequate contribution 
to the war and the peace. 

4—Some are of the opinion that increased Federal and 

State support for schools, if and as obtained, will make 
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local initiative and control less practical and perhaps 
increasingly impossible, and 

5—Some despair of local leadership under existing con- 
ditions—changing teachers, busy citizens, shifting pop- 
ulations, and a host of other factors which seem to 
stand in the way of local leadership. 


There appears to be some reason for believing that such 
conditions as these do not stand in the way of coordinated 
curriculum endeavor and local initiative to anything like 
the extent they did during the first year of the war. There 
are fewer demands upon schools that necessitate a uniform 
response of all schools. We have developed increased 
caution with regard to some of the “must” groups. We 
have had some very useful experience in cooperative en- 
deavor in the War Training Program that tends to show 
such cooperation can further local initiative. Perhaps some 
of us and some of our fellow citizens are finding a little 
more time to think about the long run in education. 

The outline for a plan of coordinated curriculum en- 
deavor in this State, designed to achieve the ends here 
suggested, must be developed by persons far better ac- 
quainted with the Pennsylvania scene than I am. Perhaps 
the most useful service I can render at this point is to de- 
scribe briefly some things that are happening in other 
states. These are coordinated efforts which appear to stim- 
ulate the development of local initiative. 


I think that in advance of referring to the illustrations 
I have from the educational field, I'll talk very briefly about 
a coordinated endeavor in another field. It seems to point 
the way at least in part for what we might do in educa- 
tion. I was very much interested a couple of years ago 
in hearing a report of the program of Research in Agricul- 
ture in the State of Tennessee. In that state in place of 
following the procedure of most states in developing ex- 
perimental farms, the local farmers are encouraged by the 
State Department of Agriculture to develop their own 
three-year plans or five-year plans. They are encouraged 
to develop a budget for rotation of crops and experimenta- 
tion. They are given guidance by the State Department. 
When any farmer has sketched his plan, he is visited by a 
member of the State Department and if his plan is good 
other suggestions may be made and ultimately it is ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

If the plan is accepted the State Department is able to 
say to the farmer, “Now that we have approved this plan 
you will be permitted to buy fertilizer at a reduced rate 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority.” Some would say 
this is bait to encourage farmers to come into it. I have 
been told that some farmers made the remark that they 
were born and raised on a farm and no one can tell them 
how to farm. Some of them then watched the farm on one 
side pay and then the farm on the other side pay, and 
eventually decided they would come into the plan. The 
State Department isn’t just suggesting what can be done. 
It doesn’t want from farmers only suggestions. Once hav- 
ing determined what is good agricultural procedure it 
doesn’t have to go out and sell its idea; those ideas have 
already come up out of the grass roots of the State. 

Let me turn to three illustrations within the field of 
education. I am indebted to a former colleague of mine 
who has been studying the activities of state departments 
under wartime conditions for these illustrations. 


Workshops on Nutrition and Health in Virginia 

The division of instruction of the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education has sought ways of servicing “grass 
roots” movements for the continued education of the state’s 
elementary teachers. At the suggestion of certain local 
groups of teachers, it asked and secured foundation sup- 
port for two workshops during the summer of 1943. It 
was the request of these teachers that the focus of these 
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workshops be improved nutrition and child health under 
wartime conditions. The primary idea was to provide a 
select group of teachers with learning experiences in an 
actual school setting. Two such workshops were held—one 
for white and another for negro teachers. 


The sponsors of the Virginia workshops sought early to 
reach all parties who might be affected by the projects or 
who might make a contribution. It is not recorded that 
this effort was made to insure stability in planning, though 
such may have been the case. Training outcomes were 
envisioned for the participating teachers, county supervisors, 
the local school administrators, parents, pupils, and repre- 
sentatives of appropriate community agencies. The as- 
sisting personnel as set forth in the prospectus included: 
the divisional or county superintendent, the principal of 
the elementary school which was to house the workshop, 
the county elementary supervisor, local teachers of agricul- 
ture and home economics, parents, representatives of the 
county department of public welfare, nurses from the 
county health unit, workers in agricultural extension, and 
various members of the State Department of Education. 

The earliest statement of the workshop motif included the 
following explanation: 

“The demonstration program will be built on individual 
(pupil) and community needs. It will provide for children 
such experiences as eating, sleeping, working, and playing. 
Pupils are to have both breakfast and luncheon at the 
workshop. The children’s experiences will include more 
study and work activities than before reported for the usual 
nutrition camps, since the program here is defined more 
broadly than that of the camps The teachers will 
accept in rotation the responsibility for the various jobs of 
the workshop. These jobs will include such activities as 
planning and providing the school luncheon, supervising 
gardening, providing recreational activities, cooking food 
properly, caring for the library, keeping necessary records, 
studying the results of the health examinations, holding 
conferences with parents, visiting the homes of the pupils, 
visiting local schools and agencies, counseling with home 
makers on rationing problems, and other community ac- 
tivities.” 

The anticipated outcomes for teachers included: (1) 
learning desirable techniques in community study and child 
study through use of health and nutrition foci; (2) famili- 
arity with ways of coordinating the activities of community 
agencies in nutrition education; (3) participation in plan- 
ning and in organizing the work to the end that the 
teachers would become effective agents in programs of 
similar nature; and (4) experience in the development and 
use of better teaching materials. 

The roles played by various local and state groups in 
carrying through this workshop give evidence of many 
having shared in significant ways. The Medical College 
of Virginia took over the task of outlining a detailed phys- 
ical examination which could be given to the children dur- 
ing the organization week of the workshop. It offered to 
supply a medical nutritionist to interpret the results of 
these examinations and to help outline plans for each 
child’s program. 

The County Health Department offered the services of 
three public health nurses to assist during the examinations 
and to be available for follow-up calls and procedures. 

The home supervisor of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion volunteered assistance in the selection of the children 
to attend the workshop and help in introducing teachers 
to any families reached by her agency. Two representa- 
tives of the County Welfare Department offered the fi- 
nancial assistance of this agency in the correction of physical 
defects and agreed to assist in the selection of children to 
attend the workshop. 

The district Home Demonstration Agent tendered her 
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assistance in the problem of reaching the homes, both for 
the planning stage and the actual course of the workshop. 

The president of the local Parent Teachers Association 
and the president-elect offered their assistance in explaining 
the project to the community. They volunteered financial 
assistance for corrective work, planned to explain the pro- 
gram to the dentists, and stood ready to assist the teachers 
in their home visits. 

Through the local board of education, the local schools 
contributed housing, facilities for cooking, serving, and 
food preservation, a garden, and other necessary resources. 
The teacher of vocational agriculture assumed _ responsibil- 
ity for the planting and cultivation of a vegetable garden; 
while the home economics teacher, assisted by the state 
supervisor of the school lunch program, prepared to take 
charge of the kitchen. Elementary teachers, with ‘the as- 
sistance of representatives of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, county welfare, and agricultural extension, chose eighty 
pupils to attend the workshop. The large number of ap- 
plications for admission permitted a home and _ school 
sampling which was representative of all groups and 
classes in the community. 

From the Department of Education were included: the 
director of the division of instruction, supervisors of ele- 
mentary education, home economics education, health and 
recreation, and special education. Other participants were 
the nutrition consultant of the State Health Department 
and the executive secretary of the State Nutrition Com- 
mittee, an agency due to the interest of a former governor. 

The state department’s explanation of its purpose in as- 
sisting with this workshop provides a fitting conclusion for 
the account. The division proposed: To determine whether 
this type of workshop experience is an effective means of 
improving health and nutrition conditions in the communi- 
ties of the state and contributes ways of working on similar 
community problems, with a view to increasing the number 
of such projects in the future 

Back of this effort lay a growing conviction that central- 
ized approaches to instructional problems—the recorded 
solutions of statewide committees, of special conference 
groups, and the like—had been ineffective in building 
strength and vigor at the “grass roots.” The division re- 
solved, therefore, to utilize the impetus of a wartime prob- 
lem in an effort to realign local forces. From such an ex- 
perience it could learn the type of service needed for these 
efforts, and modify its own activities accordingly. 


Consideration of Youth Problems in Connecticut 


The Connecticut department of education has been en- 
gaged in a three-year effort to “reestablish the idea of grow- 
ing from the bottom up.” Its main innovation has been 
the organization of the state into regions for the consider- 
ation of youth problems. Each region has its own “citi- 
zen’s council,” a body made up of laymen, school board 
members, school administrators, key teachers, and college 
representatives. The department has depended upon its 
own members, and a new group of educational committees, 
to supply the councils with such facts as are needed and 
to digest their hopes and expectations as revealed in the dis- 
cussion sessions. 

The impact of the war and the threat to a program of 
work experience have intensified the department’s functions 
as an integrating agency. Out of a background of re- 
ciprocal study and conference between staff members of the 
department and schoolmen in local communities has 
emerged a tentative scheme for a wartime guidance pro- 
gram. ‘The first step was to list cooperatively the urgent 
student problems and to identify the major features of a 
guidance program which would meet these problems. 
Following this broad formulation, the whole program was 
introduced to administrators, guidance workers, and teach- 
ers in a series of fourteen meetings in different areas 








throughout the state. Finally, a series of training institutes 


was held in eleven centers. The final session of these in- > 


stitutes was devoted to a joint meeting of school people and 
citizens representing agriculture, industry, the home, labor, 
and the employment service. Emerging from the evening 
conferences with citizens were conclusions helpful to those 
who had the responsibility for the further development of 
each guidance organization. Especially valuable was the ex. 
ploration of conditions and needs which varied from place to 
place in respect to the four main sources of youth employ. 
ment. 


These developments covered a period of about ten months, 
a short time for arriving at a balance between general agree. 
ments and local self-direction. The shortening of the process 
of deliberation in the various high schools had the usual 
wartime effect. It kept general teachers out of the planning 
councils, for the most part. But it was noticed that the 
flexibility of the guidance plan would permit much re. 
study and evaluation on local bases. The extent to which 
all secondary teachers would find such restudy a profitable 
undertaking depends upon the state and local leadership. 
It will be conditioned by the degree to which growing at 
the “grass roots” has really caught on in Connecticut. 


Student Labor in California 

California has attacked the student labor problems on a 
basis which proposes to give full play to local initiative. A 
few excerpts from the conclusions of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Committee, a conference group which designed the 
pattern, will illustrate this. 

“The first necessity for any effective use of student 
labor is the existence in each community or labor supply 
area of a responsible group representing all interests to 
conduct negotiations relating to student labor problems. 
These hereafter are referred to in this report as student 
work councils. 

“Tt is exceedingly difficult to determine what is the best 
natural area to be covered by each loc2l work council. 
After much discussion and consultation with different 
groups, this committee agreed to suggest the local high 
school district as the basic unit, with the provision that 
where any other unit seems more appropriate—say two 
or more high school districts or even an entire county— 
there be complete freedom to organize as appears best 
locally. 

“Tt seems clear, however, that if any widespread pro- 
gram of student labor is to be developed . . . local school 
authorities are going to have to take the initiative. If 
adequate housing, feeding, recreational programs, and the 
like, are to be provided for student laborers in most com- 
munities, the best facilities available are to be found in 
the local high school plant. To organize on the basis of 
high school district units, therefore, seems to be the most 
realistic approach to the problem.” 

This paper can well be concluded by referring to a state 
ment recently made by Professor Paul Mort of Teachers 
College. Mr. Mort said schools fall into four classes. We 
have D schools which change what they do only when they 
are ordered to change. We have C schools which change 
as textbooks and college courses change. Perhaps 80% 0! 
our schools fall into those classes. We have B schools which 
are on their toes looking for good things among their 
neighbors, and a little handful of A schools on their toes 
looking at the world about them, and asking how can we 
best serve. I will have to admit that this is from memory 
only and Doctor Mort may not recognize all of the details 
Doctor Mort said 80% of our schools fall into these two 
classes. Obviously different persons may draw exactly 
opposite conclusions from such a statement as to whal 
should be our educational policy in a time when change it 
school practices is especially needed. 
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a of crisis is a time of danger. It is also a time of 
opportunity. We are confronted today with the greatest 
crisis in human history. All that men who love freedom 
have struggled to attain through the centuries is at stake 
in the global war in which we are engaged. The winning 
of the war will require of all of us a willingness to sacrifice 
and a degree of devotion to the common good such as we 
have never known before. 


The issue is not only the unconditional surrender of 
those who would utterly destroy our ideals and the way 
of life which we hold good, but also the winning of a 
permanent peace in which men throughout the world may 
enjoy the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


The Promise of Democracy 


We must insist that the nation make good the promise 
of democracy—that promise which proposes that there shall 
be equality of opportunity in and through education. We 
must fight to establish a school system in which no one 
shall be denied his birthright by virtue of the poverty of 
the area in which he may have been born, or because of 
the economic circumstances of his family. 

We must provide for the guidance and counselling of 
youth and adults in line with their special aptitudes and 
abilities and in relation to the opportunities for service in 
our society. We must fight for the establishment of the 
principle that the ability and character of children, youth, 
and adults shall determine the length of the educational 
opportunity provided for them, and the occupation which 
they will enter. We may not rest satisfied until we have 
developed a system of education which will make good 
the promise of our democracy. 

We know that under the pressure of a war economy, 
it is necessary for the federal government to come into the 
states and localities and to take from them their most 
fruitful sources of revenue. We insist that there is a cor- 
responding obligation on the part of the federal govern- 
ment to maintain the service of education. If our schools 
are to render the service required of them, the $300,000,000 
provided in the bill now before the Congress must be made 
available to the states. The blood, and sweat, and tears 
which we must suffer are all in vain, if the freedom of the 
mind and of the spirit of men is to be denied because of 
lack of educational opportunity. 

The current crisis calls upon us for most heroic endeavor. 
We, more than any other group in our society, must be 
in position to demand and to secure even in the midst of 
the war, the right of all children and youth for an oppor- 
tunity to learn and to grow in understanding and in char- 
acter. We must insist that nothing shall revoke their right 
to that education which will make them useful, happy, 
healthful, loyal citizens of our great democracy. 


A Skillful Teacher in Every Classroom 

If we are to achieve these ends, we must see to it that 
resources are available which will make possible in every 
classroom, regardless of the competing demands for man- 
power, a skillful and qualified teacher—one who can in- 
struct, counsel, guide, and inspire the oncoming generation. 
Never was the need so great as now. Never were we con- 
fronted with a more terrifying situation with regard to 
juvenile delinquency. The records show an increase of 
40 per cent in delinquency among boys and girls in some 
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communities since the beginning of the war. Parents are 
so fully occupied outside of the home that they find little 
time to provide the guidance so sorely needed by children 
and youth. Never before has the demand upon teachers 
and schools been so great as it is now. We must not 


fail. . 


We will continue as well to support those other enter- 
prises through which we can contribute to the war effort. 
Already teachers have contributed many millions of hours 
of work in support of the rationing program and in the 
registration of men for the armed services. Tens of 
thousands of teachers have served in the Red Cross, in the 
Civilian Defense Organization, and in the work of other 
social agencies. 


Our schools have modified their curriculums in order to 
contribute directly to the preparation of youth for service 
in the armed forces, or for work in the war industries. 
Two and one half million youth and adults have secured 
trade or technical training in our public schools since July 
1941. Schools have sold hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of war savings stamps and bonds. Teachers and 
children were responsible in large degree for the success 
of the salvage campaigns. Education will continue to serve 
wherever it is called upon to make sure the winning of 
victory for the United Nations. 


Education at the Peace Table 


We have another and a surpassingly important contribu- 
tion to make in the winning of the peace. The uncon- 
ditional surrender of our enemies will mean nothing 
unless we of the United Nations understand fully and 
are ready to support the measures which must be taken 
to establish a just peace. We must see to it that our pro- 
fession does its part in helping our people to understand 
the issues involved. The voice of those responsible for 
the education of children and youth must be heard at the 
peace table. 


We know that we are confronted by alternatives which 
are terrifying. Shall we, as a result of the war, live in 
a world in which force and violence shall be the arbiters 
of our destiny? Shall we prepare for the next world war 
which shall witness the destruction of our civilization? 
Shall force and brutality and destruction be the inheritance 
of all the peoples of the earth? Or shall we along with 
other men of good will, seek to establish the fact that men 
must live and work together throughout the world? Shall 
we recognize the fact that justice and good will for all 
peoples are the only bases upon which we can enjoy the 
way of life which we hold good? Shall we be able to 
speak with a voice that cannot be denied in support of a 
world society based upon a world economy? Can our 
voice be heard in support of the fact that our prosperity 
is dependent upon economic well-being of other peoples 
throughout the world? 

If we are to have that voice, we must as teachers, make 
the sacrifices required of us in support of the work of our 
professional organization. We must have the necessary 
resources to carry the voice of the profession on the radio, 
in the press, in the theatre, from the public platform, in 
the conferences of organized groups of citizens, and in the 
halls of legislatures. We must come to recognize the fact 
that though each one of us may be actuated by high ideals, 
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we are ineffective except as we find it possible to use the 
methods of communication which take our ideas into the 
thinking of all the people. 

Our contribution to the winning of the peace is to be 
found in our insistence that education not only in our 
country, but throughout the world, shall be devoted to the 
establishment of those principles of freedom and _ justice 
which are the only bases upon which a lasting peace can 
be established. We must teach that the policy of isolation is 
untenable in the modern world. We must urge that the 
United Nations, when victory comes, take those steps— 
political, economic, and military—which will ensure a just 
peace. 

But this is not enough. The time has come to bring 
together the representatives of the United Nations to con- 
sider fundamental questions of educational policy. Con- 
structive and fundamental thinking has already been done 
in this field. The Joint Commission of the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship and the London Inter- 
national Assembly have issued a report entitled “Education 
and the United Nations.” The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, appointed by the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, has 
just published a report on “Education and the Peoples’ 
Peace.” These reports. are in substantial agreement on 
most matters of major policy. It is noteworthy that when 
the representatives of the two great democracies begin to 
think seriously about the establishment of an enduring 
peace, they come to the same conclusions regarding the 
role of education in achieving this end. 


Both reports urge that when the war ends, those re- 
sponsible for the organization of the peace conference, be 
brought to realize that the shaping of the minds of men is 
no less important than the determination of the political and 
economic and military controls which must be established. 
Both reports agree that it is essential that we of the United 
Nations immediately undertake a program of education 
for international understanding. Both reports insist that 
it is only upon the basis of such clear understanding of 
common purposes that we may hope to preserve unity in 
thought and action in the trying years which lie ahead. 
Both reports call attention to the necessity for educational 
reconstruction in the Axis-occupied countries of Europe 
and the Far East. Both reports recognize the necessity for 
the cooperation of competent educators in the development 
of the program of education in the Axis countries during 
the period of political, economic, and military control which 
must follow their unconditional surrender. 


International Organization for Education 


Both reports recommend a permanent international or- 
ganization for education as an integral part of whatever form 
of world cooperation or government that may be developed. 
They agree in general in specifying that it shall be the 
function of such an international organization for educa- 
tion to advance educational standards, to promote education 
for world citizenship and international cooperation, to ap- 
praise teaching materials, to foster intellectual cooperation, 
to prepare materials for common use in all countries, to 
encourage research on problems of international significance. 
The British Joint Commission favors the control and ad- 
ministration of education in post-war Germany by educa- 
tional officials of the United Nations. The Educational 
Policies Commission proposes that the responsibility of the 
international agency should not extend beyond investigation, 
discussion, public report, and referral to the general inter- 
national authority. 

There can be no just and lasting peace based upon force 
alone. Now is the time to plan for the participation of 
the representatives of education in the peace conference. 


The National Education Association should now make it 
possible to place in the hands of every member of our pro. 
fession the report of the Educational Policies Commission 
on “Education and the Peoples’ Peace.” Resources should 
be made available immediately to distribute this document 
to a million laymen, It is our peculiar obligation to stimu. 
late the ‘thinking of men and women throughout the 
United States with regard to the place that education must 
occupy in the promotion and maintenance of.a just peace, 


The voice of education must be heard. Resources in 
money must be made available in order that this purpose 
may be accomplished. It is in recognition of this need that 
the executive committee of the National Education Asso. 
ciation has asked the members of our profession to contribute 
to a War and Peace Fund. The profession has responded 
generously and enthusiastically to this call. All who have 
worked in the campaign have come to recognize the fact 
that teachers everywhere are willing to contribute even to 
the point of sacrifice when they understand the significance 
of the program which has been adopted. 

We have still to enlist the cooperation of those who have 
not yet understood the challenge which the current situa 
tion presents. We may confidently look forward to the 
enrolment in the National Education Association of another 
200,000 or 300,000 teachers in support of the program to 
which we have committed ourselves. It is in this time of 
greatest crisis that the profession will again move forward 
in the service of our country and in the service of humanity. 


Face to Face with Destiny 

We are face to face with destiny. Never before in all 
the history of our profession have we had so great an op- 
portunity as presently confronts us. In our hands rests 
the great decision. Now is the only time when the battle 
for education to make men free can be won. Now is the 
only time in which our profession can take its place and 
render the service which our society has a right to expect 
from us. 

It is now that we must resolve to carry forward with 
courage, with patience, and with loyalty the banner of 
justice and of freedom. We are enlisted in the service of 
our humanity. We are called upon to give willing, prac- 
tical, and whole-hearted devotion to the greatest cause that 
the world has ever known. We dare not fail. In the years 
which are to come we shall look back on this occasion and 
say, “It was then that we nobly resolved to meet our 
obligation.” 





The Defense of Schools and 
the Teaching Profession 


HE welfare of our country demands that American 

teachers shall serve the children in their charge honestly 
and fearlessly. Only in this way will the best interests of 
our democracy be furthered. 

The Commission will seek to defend the schools and the 

teaching profession: 

1. Against unjust dismissals of school personnel: 

2. Against restrictions upon the political freedom of 
teachers, their right to teach the truth, and their right 
to organize and function in professional associations; 

3. Against the domination or control of education by 
any group, whether political, religious, social, racial, 
or economic; 

4. Against the intrusion of partisan propaganda into the 
courses of study. 


—National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 


Through Education, September 15, 1943, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATORS VISIT ARMY CENTERS 


T the invitation of General Milton A. Reckord, Com- 

manding Officer of the Third Service Command, a 
group of eighteen educators from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia assembled in Balti- 
more the third week in August to observe and study how 
the Army receives, classifies, and trains its men. During 
a well-planned and packed-to-the-brim two days’ trip the 
group visited induction and classification centers, classrooms, 
barracks, obstacle courses, and drill fields. 


The Pennsylvania members of the group were Francis 


B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; G. 
Franklin Stover and Leonard M. Miller, curriculum spe- 
cialist and chief of occupational information and guidance, 
respectively, of the State Department; William E. Burkard, 
district superintendent from Philadelphia; Harvey E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association; and P, O. Van Ness, Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association. 

Captain Harry L. Dotson, War Department Field Repre- 
sentative in the Third Service Command for the Civilian 
Pre-Induction Training Program, was in general charge of 
the trip. He met the men on their arrival at the Post Office 
Building in Baltimore and presented them to the Command- 
ing General of the Third Service Command. General Rec- 
kord welcomed the group and expressed his appreciation of 
the group’s taking the time to make the trip. He told of 
the importance of proper training in all phases of the war 
effort and stressed the very essential part the schools could 
play in providing pre-induction training for potential in- 
ductees. He said he would be delighted to have reactions 
and suggestions from the group as they examined the phases 
of Army training, and this same spirit of welcoming sug- 
gestions was found typical of the various Army men who 
were hosts to the group during the two days’ trip. 

Upon leaving the Post Office Building, the group entered 
Army cars provided for transportation and soon found them- 
selves at the Fifth Regiment Armory, Induction Station 
for this geographical area. The men began to feel the 
importance of Army priority when they experienced the 
unusual sensation of being driven nonchalantly through red 
traffic lights because they were part of an Army caravan! 

The Fifth Regiment Armory is a perpetually busy place, 
because it houses both the Selective Service Headquarters 
and the Induction Station. Host for the latter was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. A. C. Curran, Commanding Officer of 
the Station. By following a small group of prospective 
inductees the visitors saw the induction process from start 
to finish. Colonel Curran distributed charts showing the 
flow of men through the approximately nineteen “stations” 
of a typical Army-Navy Joint Induction Station and told 
of the series of X-ray, dental, and thorough medical and 
physical examinations undergone by each candidate. Since 
the visiting group was interested particularly in the mental 
testing phase of the program, more time was spent in 
Visiting the testing and classification features of the Station. 


Are You a High School Graduate? 


It was found, first of all, that selectees are automatically 
and arbitrarily divided into two major groups—high school 
graduates and non-high school graduates. It is assumed 
that high school graduates have a “certain something” which 
makes it unnecessary for them to take all the tests ad- 
ministered to the remaining group. The latter take, first 
of all, a simple written test resembling a school intelligence 
test. If they fail to pass this satisfactorily they then take 
a more lengthy non-verbal type test, and if they happen to 
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fail this they are given, individually, a manipulative test. 
Failing this last test, they are rather likely to be rejected 
for military service, but this rejection comes only after an 
additional individual interview to be sure that the analysis 
apparently disclosed by the tests is valid. Many of the 
testing officials were found to have had similar experiences 
in civil life as members of education departments or college 
faculties. 

A very important feature of the Induction Station is the 
Assignment section where the decision is made once and 
for all whether a prospective inductee will be assigned to 
the Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard. The individual 
being processed is asked concerning his individual choice, 
but there is no guarantee that he will be assigned to the 
branch of first choice because all depends on the quotas 
for the day. A certain number of men of each age group 
is assigned to each of the Service divisions every day, and 
when certain quotas for the day are filled, men are auto- 
matically put into unfilled divisions. It is interesting to 
note that when the Navy first began obtaining its new 
men through Selective Service about four men were inducted 
into the Army to one in the Navy. Now, however, the 
Navy is taking more men so that the present ratio is 1.6 
men for the Army to one for the Navy. 

Men coming up for induction spend just one day at the 
induction center. After being examined, tested, finger- 
printed, classified, and then assigned, their final step is the 
formal induction ceremony, which is administered at the 
Armory for men in the Army and at the Navy Recruiting 
Headquarters for men in other branches of the Service. 
After that, a man is really “in.” Men who are rejected for 
any reason are furnished transportation back to their local 
draft board. Men who are inducted may go at once to 
the Reception Center if they desire, but in most cases they 
ask for the furlough which is granted on request before 
going into actual service. 

Interestingly enough, the various branches of the Service 
differ widely in the amount of time allowed for this post- 
induction furlough. For the Navy or the Coast Guard it is 
just seven days, for the Marines fourteen days, and for 
the Army twenty-one days. Some men who would other- 
wise be interested in the Navy ask for service in the Army 
because they feel seven days is such a short time to close up 
all personal affairs. Of course, as stated before, they stil! 
may find themselves assigned to the Navy! The visitors 
wondered why the furlough periods had to be different 
lengths. 

About an hour and a half was spent by the visitors at the 
Armory, and then the party was off to Fort Meade, twenty 
miles away. The first item on the program here was lunch, 
and a very enjoyable one it was. In fact, the meals were all 
uniformly good, and the visitors had just what the regular 
enlisted men were getting. The Sergeant in charge of the 
Mess Hall took a great deal of pride in his establishment 
and in showing the guests through its facilities. The finest 
kind of equipment was found and everything was kept in 
spotless condition. This man’s Army does eat well! 

At Fort Meade is one of the larger Reception Centers in 
the country. Although it is under the Commanding Officer 
of the Post, it maintains its own individuality and performs 
a function quite different from that of the regular work 
at the larger camp. Lieutenant Colonel Roy A. Wisler, 
Commanding Officer, and Captain R. R. Backman met the 





(Reading left to right). 
(Ist row) Washington, D. C. Major Thad Hungate, Liaison Officer, 


Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch; Carroll R. Reed, Rie 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Washington, DS 1G: P. 
Beard, Executive Assistant for Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

(2d row) Virginia. Fred O. Wygal, Assistant Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education; D. E. McQuilkin, Division Superintendent of Schools, 
Roanoke; Francis $. Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education 
Association; George J. Oliver, Director of Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

(3d row) Maryland. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State Superintendent 
of Schools; Tasker G. Lowndes, President, State Board of Education; 
Earle T. Hawkins, State Supervisor of High Schools; R. Floyd Crom- 
well, State Supervisor of Guidance; Charles L. Kopp, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Allegany County; David W. Zimmerman, State 
Supervisor of Special Education. 

(4th row) Pennsylvania. G. Franklin Stover, ee Specialist, 
Department of Public Instruction; William E. Burkard, District Super- 
intendent, School District of Philadelphia; P. O. Van Ness, Executive 
Secretary, Pennsylvania State School Directors' Association; Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Leonard M. Miller, 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of 
Public Instruction; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association; Captain Harry L. Dotson, 
War Department Field Representative in the Third Service Com- 
mand for the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Program. 





group and welcomed them to the Center. At this Recep- 
tion Center the incoming inductee gets his real introduction 
into Army life. He stays here just about four days—seldom 
more—and here is outfitted, tested, interviewed, classified, 
given preliminary training, and in every way possible as- 
sisted in making the adjustment from civilian to military 
life. The barracks are all equipped with recreation rooms, 
and there is a Post Exchange, a movie theatre, and other 
similar facilities. 

The Center at Meade has adopted the policy—which they 
think is sound—of issuing the man his uniform and equip- 
ment before doing anything in the way of tests or inter- 
views. This is not the procedure in all reception centers, 
but those in charge at Meade feel their position is psycho- 
logically sound. First of all, the man feels that he is really 
in the Army, that he is a part of things. Second, in taking 
tests and in being interviewed all men are on equal footing. 
There are not the subtle distinctions of dress and appearance 
which would hold over from civilian life. This point of 
view is typical of the care the Army seems to take to use 
every possible means of adjusting a man quickly and fairly 
to his new environment. The officers and “non-coms” in 


charge of the Center have been picked for their ability to 
handle recruits tactfully but firmly. 

The visitors appreciated also the pains taken to see that 
men were given the proper sizes of clothing and shoes. 
This seemed to be a far cry from the procedure in the 
last World War! Now a man tries on his coat and trousers 
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at once and in line. If they do not quite fit, there are 
skilled tailors at hand to make alterations while he waits, 
Shoes of all conceivable sizes and widths are kept on hand, 


but if none of these fit special orders are placed. A man} 


can not be too well shod. 


Having received his full supply of clothing and equipment, 
including such items as razor and toothpaste, the man js 
then instructed to mail his civilian clothes home at once 
and goes to the post office to do this. Then the testing 
begins, and with the assistance of a mechanical scoring 
machine the test results are immediately available so that 
they can be used in the important interview that follows 
completion of the tests. In addition to the General Classi- 
fication Tests, there is a mechanical aptitude test and a 
radio operator’s aptitude test. The latter consists in listen. 
ing to and analyzing code sounds. 


Interview Important 


The all-important interview comes next, and here the 
man gets a chance to present his green high school record 
card if he has it. Each interviewer has a private alcove so 
that interviews are conducted with reasonable privacy. The 
interviewers are classified into “professional,” “skilled labor,” 
“agriculture,” etc., and the inductee selects his interviewer 
according to his own previous type of occupation. About 
fifteen minutes are given to each interview and the men 
doing the interviewing seemed well-trained and _ tactful, 
A comprehensive card is used as the basis for the interview, 
and the first question in most cases is “Have you any record 
cards or other written material to show?” The interviewer 
is interested in previous schooling, hobbies, type of employ- 
ment, previous military service, and the results of the tests 
just taken by the new soldier. As a result of the interview, 
the man is assigned to the branch of the service which most 
nearly seems to fit his background and abilities. He is 
asked his preference, but, of course, his interest or wish 
is not the sole deciding factor. 

Following the tests, the inductee has explained to him the 
purpose and importance of adequate insurance and the de. 
sirability of buying War Bonds regularly. The vast majority 
of men take advantage of the excellent insurance oppor- 
tunities offered, and many of them arrange to buy War 
Bonds regularly. Then come lectures and motion pictures 
on sex-morality, the lectures being given by a company 
commander, a medical officer, and a chaplain. The pressing 
of uniforms, getting of haircuts, and some light drill finish 
out the day. 

The rest of the three- or four-day period is given over 
to drill, immunization and vaccination, instruction on the 
Articles of War, a retreat parade, a final physical examina- 
tion, and then the transfer to some near or distant post 
to be assigned to a permanent unit. Men are constantly 
arriving and just as constantly departing from the Re 
ception Center. Thousands have passed through this _par- 
ticular one since Selective Service went into effect. The 
men are wisely kept so busy that there is little time to get 
homesick, and in the evening there are always movies and 
other forms of recreation. The men are usually tired and 
taps comes early. So does reveille! 

The second day the group went to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, fifty miles away. Here, the main feature was the 
Ordnance Replacement Training Center with Brigadier 
General Donald Armstrong and Colonel M. E. Wilson in 
charge. Soldiers assigned to the ordnance branch of the 
Army come here immediately from their reception centet 
and take their thirteen weeks’ basic training. Strictly speak- 
ing, the first four weeks are basic—combat, the school of 
the soldier, etc—and the rest of the time is given over t0 
primary and advanced technical training. The visitors saw 
drilling, saw men starting out for a five-mile hike with 
full pack, and followed a soldier as he crept cautiously 
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through a ravine shooting at targets which sprang up for 


hand § instant and then disappeared. Then there was the really 
hand, F 


A man 


tough “commando course.” The officer in charge thought 
they had one of the best in the country because so much 
of it merely utilized difficult terrain available and did not 
have to be built up of artificial obstacles, pipes, etc. The 
soldiers went over rope ladders, using the hands only, 
up a very steep bluff, down the other side, swung over 
a gully, crawled through low obstacles—much of this past 
bursting rockets and blank mortar bombs. Most of the 
visitors were distinctly relieved not to have to run the course! 

But the most challenging part of the Aberdeen trip was 
the classroom work. Here is one of the largest training or 
educational institutions in the East with thousands of men 
attending classes every day. The primary training includes 
general shop similar to that found in the typical high school 
industrial arts general course. But instead of taking a year 
to cover woodwork, metalwork, gas and electric welding, 
electricity and auto mechanics, the man does it in one week! 

The advanced technical classes covered instrument repair 
(lenses, prisms, telescopes, binoculars, and other similar 
instruments); service training (the assembling and stripping 
of tanks of all sizes); automotive mechanics and repair; 
armorer’s shop (the care, nomenclature, and assembling of 
firearms and weapons of all types); and ammunition. The 
classroom work was all highly organized. Instructors had 
lesson plans, data sheets, work sheets, and job sheets. There 
were well-organized textbooks and workbooks, well pre- 
pared and illustrated. 


Visual Aids Striking 


But perhaps the most striking thing about the whole 
training and instructional program was the splendid use 
made of visual aids of all types. There were motion pictures 
on combat and booby traps. There were enlarged models 
of all lenses made of transparent plastic with arrows built 
in to show how the light travels. There were greatly en- 
larged models, constructed so that they could be taken apart 
piece by piece, with each important part painted a different 
color. There were charts and graphs, posters, dioramas, 
sand-table landscapes, miniature models and enlarged models, 
charts built with layer after layer of different interior views 
(humorously dubbed “strip-tease” charts). A completely 
equipped mimeograph department turns out thousands of 
sketches and written material. The silk-screen process is 
used to produce elaborate and effective four-color posters 
in quantity not only for instructional but also for morale 
purposes. A model shop turns out representative models of 
all gun mechanisms, reduced to the merest essentials to 
show the principle rather than the complete mechanism. 
One of the instructors estimated that five per cent of the 
instruction time is given to lecture, thirty per cent to films 
and instructor demonstration, and the remaining sixty-five 
per cent to student or group demonstration. Students take 
instruments apart and assemble them until it becomes a 
matter of almost second nature. 

And although the visual aids were the most striking part 
of the instructional program, the printed and mimeographed 
materials, not only at Aberdeen but also at the reception and 
induction centers, were written in crisp, readable, even 
“breezy” style—a far cry from the older type of very formal, 
unimaginative military language. 

And so ended the day at Aberdeen, a second day packed 
with action, variety, and many more impressions of a vast 
military machine being developed along very comprehen- 
sive and farseeing lines. Although there were a few instances 
in which the visitors couldn’t quite see why some practices 
were necessary, their main feeling was of careful efficiency, 
of thoroughness, of progressive methods and practices, and 
of a minimum of red tape. 
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i 
Significant Points Gained from the Trip 


1. Recognition is made of high school education in the 
division at the Induction Center of men into two groups: 
high school graduates and non-high school graduates. 

2. The testing program both at the Induction Station and 
at the Reception Center is comprehensive and well 
administered. 

3. Although there is no relaxing in military firmness, 
there seems to be a definite attempt to handle inductees 
in an intelligent and sympathetic way. 

4. The interviews are carried on effectively and tactfully, 
on the whole. Every attempt is made to get a fair 
picture of the inductee’s background and experience. 

5. The program of physical exercise and conditioning is 
thorough and intensive. Inductees are “hardened” as 
rapidly as_ possible. 

6. Ordinary concepts of “time required” have been for- 

gotten in many cases. Instructors are given the elements 

of effective teaching in one week. A course in general 
shop is covered in one week also. 

Extremely effective and thorough use is made of visual 

aids in all areas of the Army’s instructional program. 

Films, charts, posters, models, diagrams, and all sorts 

of graphic representations are found in great profusion. 


NI 


Educational Implications 


1. A thorough program of physical conditioning is ex- 
tremely important for boys in school who will soon 
be inducted, 

2. It is important that boys be able to analyze their own 
strengths and weaknesses, be familiar with their 
scholastic and employment record, so that the best 
possible use may be made of the fifteen minutes al- 
lotted them for classification interview. 

3. It is likewise important that inductees take with them 
their green record card and have it with them at the 
time of their interview. There seemed to be evidence 
that they might be left at the barracks at the wrong 
time. 

4. Schools can help boys a great deal by familiarizing 
them with the processes of induction. A short course 
might be used here, or small group conferences, or 
perhaps a film might be developed. 

5. A refresher course in arithmetic might well be offered 
older boys if they have not recently had mathematics. 
Various officers during the trip emphasized the need 
for arithmetic skills. 

6. Thorough familiarity with the causes and background 
of the war, the importance of a thorough victory, etc., 
should be part of the education of every older boy. 
This can help a great deal in strengthening morale 
of the new inductee. 

7. If schools can do anything through night school 
courses, brief refresher courses, or extension work 
of any kind to reach older out-of-school youth prior 
to their induction, it would be a very valuable con- 
tribution to individual morale and to the war effort in 
general. 

8. Many school systems could learn with profit more 
about the effectiveness of increased use of visual aids 
of all types. Many systems might set up a “visual 
production division” such as found at the Ordnance 
Replacement Training Center. 


Questions Raised During the Trip 
1. Why can’t the various branches of the Service agree 
on a uniform length of time for furlough between 
induction and final reception into the Service? 
2. Is there no practicable way to operate quotas on a 
weekly instead of a daily basis, so that more op- 
(Turn to page 96) 








Y THE hundreds of thousands, boys and girls who in 

other times would have completed high schools, are 
now leaving school before graduation to go to work. In 
some. communities, the exodus from high school has al- 
ready reached proportions which are alarming to all con- 
cerned for the success of the war effort and for the long- 
time welfare of youth. In practically all communities, 
withdrawals have reached the point where they require 
immediate attention and action. And almost everywhere, 
the rates of withdrawal are steadily mounting. 


At the same time, there are large sources of labor, espe- 
cially of adults employed in the production of luxuries and 
in other non-essential occupations. 

The motives which impel youth to leave school for work 
are understandable—the attraction of high wages, the desire 
to do something definite to help win the war, the influence 
of the example of their fellows, and the arguments and in- 
ducements of those who, thoughtlessly or otherwise, would 
exploit the labor of youth. 

High school students, and often their parents also, are 
likely to respond to these motives without giving thought to 
other considerations, which are of far greater importance 
to the national welfare. All adults concerned in these mat- 
ters—particularly employers, school officials, and parents— 
should see that youth clearly understand such considerations 
as those which follow, and that they carefully weigh them 
before making their decisions. 


The Greatest Service 

The greatest service which boys and girls of sixteen and 
seventeen can render to the war effort is to get ready for 
the national service which most of them will be called 
upon to give at eighteen, in the armed forces, in war pro- 
duction, in civilian war agencies, or in specialized training. 
Time after time, high officials of the Army and the Navy, 
of government and industry, have urged youth to use the 
years up to eighteen to build the foundations of a broad 
education. That way, they have affirmed, lies the greatest 
national service. 

The greatest service which boys and girls of sixteen and 
seventeen can render to themselves is to secure now the 
education which will surely be needed in the highly com- 
petitive labor market of the postwar years. 

Many cases have already been reported of successful 
arrangements for combining part-time work in war occupa- 
tions with the continuation of regular schooling until high 
school graduation. Such cooperative plans offer the great- 
est promise of a constructive solution to the problem. All 
such arrangements, however, should be guided by the 
principle that both the national welfare and the welfare 
of youth require that education have first claim on the 
the time and energies of youth. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. Youth who have not completed high school are in 
the war most effectively when they are carrying forward 
their regular school work, plus the special curricula and 
activities provided by the schools as a recognized part of 
the total war effort. 


2. School attendance until graduation is the best con- 
tribution to the war effort which school-age youth can make. 


3. Full recognition should be given to the statements of 


*A statement adopted August 22, 1943, by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA. 





An Emergency in the Education 
of American Youth” 


the Army, Navy, and War Manpower Commission, to the 
effect that the great need is for the highest quality of service 
which can be obtained and that continued schooling until 
graduation is the one best assurance for the performance 
desired. 

4. Parents, industry, labor, business, and society in gen- 
eral will profit best by the adequate education of all youth, 

5. The personal needs and development of the individual 
pupil can best be met by continuance in school until gradua- 
tion. 

6. The interpretation of the school laws, in respect to 
school leaving, should be made clear, to the effect that 
permits for work are granted for time which is released 
from schooling and that the burden of proof is upon those 
who interfere with the continuance of youth in school until 
graduation. 

7. Safeguards for the proper granting of work permits 
should be rigorously maintained, 

8. Counseling services should be given in connection 
with individual requests for work permits. Pupils should 
be advised to enter only such occupations as are officially 
listed as essential. 

9, Requests for work permits should be presented in 
advance, and personal contacts should be made with parents 
before the issuance of permits. 

10. School officials should immediately interview pupils 
who left school before the end of the preceding term and 
offer specific counseling in respect to the desirability of their 
return to school. 

11. Each school should survey the local situation with 
respect to essential work needs and the best possible ad- 
justment for the maximum amount of schooling, with such 
provision of time for essential work as may be necessary. 


12. The health of pupil workers should be given full 
consideration, and provisions for work should apply only 
to those who are physically capable. 

13. In any of those centers where the needs for war 
emergency manpower cannot be met in any other way, 
cooperative schemes involving adjustments between school 
time and employment should be developed, the work 
schedule not to exceed one-half time. 


14. Every effort should be made to meet the needs of 
working youth by the extension of school opportunities 
through late afternoon and evening hours, on Saturdays, 
and during the summer months. All such extensions of 
the school schedule should receive the benefits of state aid. 


The Main Issue 


The teaching profession cannot be held together as an 
effective body without salary adjustments. That teachers 
deserve salary adjustments is obvious. But the battle of the 
schools today is not for the teachers; it is for the education 
of the nation’s children. Teachers can find better paying 
jobs as thousands of them have already been forced to do. 
The main issue is whether the American people wish 
schools to continue on an effective basis throughout the 
war—be it short or long. We believe they want the schools 
to carry on. Realistic thinking leads to the conclusion, 
however, that the teaching profession must in large measure 
fight the battle of public education, at least in the sense of 
awakening the public to the issues involved. American 
Education Week 1943 is an opportunity to place this issue 
squarely before the American people. 
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ACCELERATED PROGRAMS AND 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT OF POLICY 
By the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


To: County and District Superintendents, 
Supervising and High School Principals: 


In my letter of December 23, 1942, I presented a state- 
ment of policy which would permit students inducted into 
the armed forces and students entering institutions of 
higher learning to be graduated, under specified conditions, 
after the completion of all but the last half year of a stand- 
ard secondary school course. This policy will continue to 
apply during the 1943-44 school term. 

It seems wise to emphasize again the importance of com- 
pleting the work now being done in secondary schools. The 
young men, who leave school before completing the course 
required for graduation, will not be eligible to enter certain 
of the specialized training programs of the Army and Navy 
or to qualify for advancement in rating in certain branches 
of the armed services. Many young men have discovered 
their mistake too late and have asked school officials to 
suggest ways in which graduation requirements may be 
met after induction. 

Students now in school who will complete secondary 
school graduation requirements during their seventeenth 
year and who meet other eligibility requirements may apply 
for the qualifying test for the Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Navy College Program. Military scholar- 
ships are offered to 17-year olds who pass the qualifying 
test, who enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and who will 
not reach their 18th birthday before entering the A.S.T. 
Reserve Program. These opportunities may be made avail- 
able to more students of unusual ability if accelerated pro- 
grams are arranged so that graduation requirements are 
completed at a date which would make them eligible. 

The purpose of this letter is (1) to advise school officials 
concerning approved opportunities for completing secondary 
school graduation requirements prior to and after induction 
and (2) to clarify the official policy of the Department of 
Public Instruction pertaining to these opportunities. 


I. Opportunities for Completing Graduation Requirements 
Prior to Induction: 

1—Postponement of induction of secondary school students 

The following statements from National Selective 

Service Headquarters relate to the induction of high 

school students: 

“Section 5 (F) of the Selective Training and Service 

Act was amended by Public Law 126 effective July 

9, 1943. This amendment provides that any person 


18 or 19 years old who while pursuing a course of . 


instruction at high school or similar institution is or- 
dered to report for induction during the last half of 
one of his academic years at such school or institution 
shall upon his request have induction postponed until 
end of such academic year or until he ceases to pursue 
such course of instruction, whichever is earlier. 
“Registrants in summer vacation are not entitled to 
postponement of induction. Registrants 18 or 19 years 
old attending summer session at high school or similar 
institution are entitled to postponement of induction 
if they have commenced the last half of one of their 
academic years.” 

“Where a full year’s work is to be completed in one 
semester and a High School student who has become 
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eighteen years of age is actually engaged in classroom 
work when his order to report for induction is re- 
ceived, it is the opinion of this Headquarters that Sec- 
tion 5 (F) of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, would apply, and induction could 
be postponed until the semester is completed, where 
such semester does not exceed a period of four and 
one-half months in length.” 

Circular No. 139 published September 17, 1943 by 
State Headquarters for Selective Service defines the 
status of eighteen or nineteen year old boys as follows: 
“To qualify for such postponement the registrant 
must have completed, prior to the opening of the 
present semester of the high school or similar institu- 
tion, ¥2, P42, 24%, or 34% years of high school work, 
or, in the alternative, must be pursuing a course of in- 
struction looking toward graduation at the end of the 
present semester, after which the high school or similar 
institution will award a diploma, and so certifies to 
the local board.” 


2—Adjustment of programs for students who may there- 
by complete the last half of any school year before induction 


Principals should analyze the status of all boys now 
in secondary schools as to their probable periods of 
induction, and after careful consideration of the mental 
ability and physical characteristics of each boy should 
arrange each boy’s program so that, if possible, his 
call for induction will come when he is in the last 
half of one of his school years. Students of unusual 
ability may carry more than the usual number of 
units of work or carry intensive short courses during 
the semester before induction. The scheduling of sub- 
jects for more than five periods weekly would enable 
some students to complete the usual number of re- 
quired hours in less than the usual time. See III for 
limitation of accelerated pre-professional education. 


3—Completion of the last semester in regular or accel- 
erated summer high school courses 
As a means of further accelerating secondary educa- 
tion, provision has been made for a minimum summer 
session of ten (10) weeks, six (6) days per week, in 
which a total of four (4) half-units of advanced credit, 
each requiring sixty clock hours of prepared class- 
work, or their equivalent, may be awarded for the 
successful completion of courses offered. Two (2) 
half-units of advanced credit may be earned in the 
regular summer session of six (6) weeks. A boy who 
is called while attending a summer session may have 
his induction postponed provided he is completing the 
last half of any one of his own academic years. 


4—Enrolment in certain reserve programs of the armed 
services while continuing in school 

Young men of 17 and less than 18 years of age may 

apply for Aviation Cadet air crew training. If the 
applicant is found to be mentally, morally, and physi- 

cally qualified, he will be enlisted in the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve by the Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board. He will be on an inactive status and may con- 
tinue his education or civilian pursuits until he is 18, 








at which time, or as soon thereafter as practicable, he 
will be called to active duty for preparatory pre-flight 
training. He may, at the time of enlistment, have 
the option of designating the month between his 
eighteenth birthday and six months thereafter in which 
he desires to be called to active duty. If, upon reach- 
ing the age of 18, he is a college or a high school 
student, his call to active duty may be deferred upon 
his request until the end of his current semester, pro- 
vided that it is completed not later than six months 
after his eighteenth birthday. 

Principals and counselors should advise students of 
similar possibilities in other branches of the armed 
services. Certain other specialized training programs 
(A-12 and V-12) do not provide for deferment of boys 
on the grounds that they may be chosen for partici- 
pation in these programs. 


II. Opportunities for Completing Secondary School Work 


after Induction. 

For the boys now in the service who were not able 
to graduate before induction, or for the boys now in 
school who will not be able to complete their secondary 
school work before induction, the following oppor- 
tunities are available: 


1—Armed Forces Institute Courses 


The Armed Forces Institute is setting up a com- 
prehensive program of courses on the high school and 
on the college level. After four months of active 
service these courses will be available at small cost to 
any member of the armed forces, regardless of where 
he is stationed, whether in this country or abroad. The 
Department of Public Instruction wil! recognize this 
work toward a regular high school diploma when the 
principal of the school formerly attended approves his 
program and recommends his diploma. The high 
school principal should advise the boy concerning 
courses needed for completion of his program. 

The Department of Public Instruction does not 
evaluate credit earned through correspondence courses 
to meet preliminary education requirements for pro- 
fessional study. The Department, however, will recog- 
nize correspondence work to meet preliminary educa- 
tion requirements for professional study, when results 


of examinations given by the Examinations Staff of: 


the Armed Forces Institute are submitted to the high 
school as a basis for the granting of credit and when 
these credits are submitted in the usual way by the 
high school, but non-laboratory courses of the Insti- 
tute will not be accepted as a substitute for the usual 
laboratory courses in the sciences. (See also II-5). 


2—Credit for specialized training and for general military 
experience 


Boys in the service frequently ask principals to ac- 
cept transcripts of work completed in specialized 
training courses in lieu of high school credits required 
for graduation. The transmutation of such credits 
and correspondence course credits will be handled 
through the Armed Forces Institute. 

Provision is being made to allow a certain amount 
of high school credit for general military experience 
and the specialized training programs of the Armed 
Forces offered in the furtherance of the war. Com- 
prehensive examinations will be provided to evaluate 
the general growth and experience gained by men 
in the armed forces. Early in October the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals mailed a 
detailed statement of procedures to all secondary 
schools. The Department of Public Instruction has 
approved the plan of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals which provides for the 
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evaluation of military experiences and Armed Forces 
Institute Correspondence Courses. 


3—Procedures approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction 


The Department of Public Instruction approves the 
granting of not more than two units of credit (not 
more than one semester of work) for the completion 
of a definite period of training in the service, such as 
the basic training of thirteen weeks. Additional credit 
may not be given for military service alone but only on 
the basis of competency as shown by tests adminis- 
tered by the Examinations Staff of the Armed Forces 
Institute. 

Not more than eight units shall be credited to any 
one pupil toward graduation by any high school for 
subjects completed through the continued pursuance 
of Institute courses, basic training, specialized train- 
ing, and more informal learnings. Credits earned in 
this manner should be placed on the pupil’s permanent 
record card with an accompanying note giving the 
name of the agency of the armed forces through which 
the course was taken, the date of the completion of 
the course, and the grade of proficiency. 

The minimum subjects required for high school 
graduation, as set forth in Department Bulletin 241, 
Secondary School Manual for Pennsylvania, except for 
health and physical education, and other subjects re- 
quired by local school districts, shall be satisfactorily 
completed as a condition to high school graduation. 
In determining the equivalency of such credit in re- 
spect to the subjects or courses of study required for 
graduation, local school authorities should determine 
the amount of school credit to be given in any subject 
field after a careful consideration of the student’s score 
or rank in the “field tests” provided by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 

Local secondary schools will continue to determine their 
own graduation standards, in accordance with the minimum 
standards of the Department of Public Instruction. Local 
school officials should urge students to communicate with 
the college of their choice regarding the extent to which 
credit for military experience will be accepted in meeting 
college entrance requirements. 

Since high school graduation is, at times, a require- 
ment for some types of advanced training in the serv- 
ice, the school should notify the boy in service of his 
graduation just as soon as the requirements are met. 
The issuance of the diploma might wait until the 
next regular graduation if such action seems advisable. 


4—Procedures suggested by the Armed Forces Institute 


The Commandant of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, on July 17, 1943, indicated the present 
status of the accreditation program as follows: 

“The Institute has drawn up tentative procedures for 
use in the accreditation program. Many of the ex- 
aminations to be used in this program have not yet 
been prepared. Certain of the information concerning 
the service schools must be assembled gradually and 
therefore the complete program cannot be placed in 
operation immediately. 

“However, a number of requests have been received 
from service men and the Institute is just now begin- 
ning to handle each of these requests as an individual 
problem. The information necessary for the high 
schools and universities is assembled and is sent to the 
appropriate high school principal. 

“Every case which is raised by any school officials will 
be answered by the Institute, but the exact procedure 
which will be followed cannot be stated at this time.” 
(Turn to page 90) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Teaching Qualifications 
and Certification 


HE war has created multiplied problems for education, 

and it would be fatuous to attempt to say which is worst. 
If we narrow the field to the manipulation of teacher per- 
sonnel, the constantly increasing shortage of teachers would 
take first place. According to some competent authorities, 
this situation presents the greatest difficulty in the entire 
area of educational administration. 

We have it on well-informed authority in the United 
States Office of Education that 189,000 teachers have re- 
ceived initial employment since the beginning of World 
War II. This reflects an almost unbelievably large number 
of shifts and reassignments within the personnel now 
functioning. This bewildering maze of changes has not, 
however, sufficed to keep all schools in operation. In March, 
1943, the United States Office of Education estimated at 
13,000 the number of unfilled teaching positions in the 
United States. That for Pennsylvania lies, I believe, between 
1,000 and 1,500. 

The reasons for this confusing and formidable situation 
are well understood by all close students of the problems. 
Causes for loss of men teachers in descending order of fre- 
quency are: induction into the armed forces; shifts to war 
industries or defense employment; changes to teaching posi- 
tions paying better salaries; connections with various branches 
of Government service. For women in the same order: more 
attractive and lucrative teaching assignments; marriage; 
jobs in war industries or in business; connections with the 
Government; failure to obtain reemployment as teachers. 

From these manifold dislocations among the representa- 
tives of our profession two unfortunate results occur. The 
first is objective in nature. It is the matter of closed class- 
rooms, which involve a larger proportion of high than of 
elementary schools. The second is less tangible, but not less 
real. I have in mind the harm caused by employment of 
teachers with substandard qualifications, This affects a 
greater percentage of elementary than of secondary teachers. 

Teaching vacancies for the duration will be fraught with 
serious consequences if they prevent school children from 
realizing their normal educational privileges. That would 
indeed be bad enough. At long last, however, it would be 
almost as detrimental to social welfare to employ even 
temporarily teachers who are lacking in either personal 
or professional qualifications. 

It is manifest, of course, that in this time of crisis either 
regular requirements for certification must undergo reason- 
able modifications, or war emergency permits be issued. 
Reports indicate that the latter action is the one being taken 
more frequently, and that 39 states and the District of 
Columbia are granting “emergency” licenses. 

This course is, I repeat, necessitated by teacher shortages. 
Indiscriminate issuance of emergency certificates throughout 
the country could, nevertheless, do harm for a prolonged 
period to desirable professional standards. Suitable _pre- 
cautions will doubtless be used by states having the best 
administered school systems. 

Emergency licenses will in those careful states be granted 
only when the customary sources of teacher supply are ex- 
hausted. They will be confined to the duration and be 
differentiated sharply from regular certificates. They will 
be limited to a single year, and perhaps to a single school 
system. The qualifications of prospective recipients of emer- 
gency certificates will be thoroughly scrutinized. Such _per- 
sons when appointed will be required or encouraged to im- 





prove their qualifications to the greatest degree possible 
during their time of service. 

The most effective method of relieving lack of teachers is 
doubtless that of making their compensation large enough 
to attract the best new talent to the profession and to hold 
the most desirable now functioning. Prior to June, 1943, 
twenty-two state legislatures had made teaching more ap- 
pealing through one of three procedures. Some gave per- 
manent salary increases to all teachers. Others granted 
temporary larger minimums. Others paid bonuses. Accord- 
ing to my information no state has done anything com- 
parable with Pennsylvania in this connection. The appro- 
priation of $24,300,000 for larger salaries for teachers granted 
by the General Assembly of 1943 was a monumental 
achievement, and gives our Keystone State preeminence. 

Our PSEA merits undoubted credit for initiating this 
most laudable legislation. Better compensation for teachers 
is indispensable to any satisfactory solution of teacher short- 
age. There remains, nevertheless, that other need of main- 
taining as high professional standards for the duration as 
the difficult conditions permit. Ex-teachers, retired teachers, 
tradesmen, inexperienced high-school graduates, and college 
students are being called increasingly to positions under 
emergency certification. This fact certainly serves to aug- 
ment the worries of state officials responsible for the admin- 
istration of teacher certification. The problem is difficult 
enough even in time of peace. 

I would urge the PSEA, therefore, to lend its moral and 
if necessary active support to the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction in its wartime effort to conserve funda- 
mental professional ideals for teaching qualifications and 
certification. Heraclitus, the old Greek philosopher, said 
more than two thousand years ago that the only permanent 
thing is change. In these days of war we find a startling con- 
firmation of this apparent contradiction. It would seem, at 
least superficially, that the only eventuality that we can 
reasonably expect is something different from the usual. 
And, to be sure, that is not an unmixed evil. A condition 
that is static offers an obstacle to progress in either peace 
or war. 

I am thinking just now, however, about that time of tran- 
sition following peace when innumerable and very painful 
readjustments will have to be made. We shall need better 
teachers then than ever before—teachers whose broad social 
sympathies and understanding will be more important than 
mere classroom techniques. We cannot ignore the compul- 
sion of change. Let us, nevertheless, protect meantime the 
foundations on which an enduring structure of education 
has to be built. The efficiency of no school system can rise 
higher than the level of the personal and professional worth 
of its teachers. 

Every active member of the PSEA is entitled to all the 
privileges and benefits accruing from that connection. It 
is not only, however, a matter of rights. There should also 
be the sense of obligation which he owes to the organization 
and to society to make consistently his own best contribution 
to education for a democracy and to support worthy stand- 
ards for the profession as a whole in either peace or war. 
Let us all prove and hold fast that which is good. If we do 
not, we shall experience the weariness and disillusionment 
which characterized the old Indiana farmer. In reply to a 
question about his health he said: “Well, I'll tell you just 
how it is. I feel bad when I feel good, because I know 
I’m going to feel worse after I feel better”. 


GerorcE E. Watk, President, PSEA and Dean, Teachers 
College, Temple University 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 








The following besks by a well-known Penntyluania author 
meet the conditions of Act 153 and the suggestions of the 
State Department of Education: 








9th Grade—for local, state, and national government, and Pennsylvania history 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP and PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLEMENT, 
By R. O. HuGHEs 


Copyright 1943, the national leader by the Director of Citizen- 
ship for the City of Pittsburgh. 


10th Grade—for United States history 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 
By R. O. HuGHEs 


Copyright 1943, a chronological history with a unit treatment of 
American institutions. 


11th Grade—for World history 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
By R. O. HuGHEs 


Copyright 1943, the national leader in this subject, with special 
emphasis on the Orient and South America. 


max 


12th Grade—for Problems of American Democracy 
TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 
By R. O. HuGHEs 


Copyright 1943, a consideration of problems of democracy 
written since the beginning of the war. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE NEW GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


1943 Printings. By Stull and Hatch 








3rd Grade— 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE, By Pierce 
4th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
Global and polar projection maps. 
5th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
Pupils travel over the United States by airplane. 
6th Grade— 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
Contains a War Supplement. 


7th Grade— 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 


Brings together the countries with which we have most im- 
mediate interests. 


Maa 


LANGUAGE 


3rd-8th Grades— 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, By Burleson and Cash 


A language series which emphasizes drill at a time when the war 
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puts a premium on drill. 
mane 


3rd-8th Grades— 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 
Language activity workbooks which have the widest use through- 
out America. They can be used alone, with the authors’ text- 
books, or with any other language series. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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D. Raymond Sollenberger Honored 


Two hundred and twenty-five school 
teachers from the boroughs and town- 
ships of Blair County joined in a ban- 
quet at the Roaring Spring Lutheran 
Church on the evening of September 
30 to give honor and tribute to their 
fellow school instructor, the Honorable 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, and Mrs. 
Sollenberger of Williamsburg. 

The purpose of the event was to ex- 
press appreciation for Mr. Sollenberger’s 
untiring efforts as chairman of the 
House Education Committee in the re- 
cent session of the General Assembly. 

The program opened with prayer by Emmert Frederick 
of the Morrison Cove High School faculty. County Super- 
intendent James E. Butts presided. Tributes were given 
to Mr. Sollenberger’s leadership by H. E. Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, and Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Mr. Sollenberger in response stated that both he and Mrs. 
Sollenberger deeply appreciated the honor conferred upon 
them. He stated that H. B. 816 as enacted at the recent 
session was temporary legislation. It was his aim, he said, 
to work for a long-range program to benefit all teachers. 
He concluded by saying we should be inspired to do the 
greatest common good for boys and girls in our schools. 

War bonds were presented to Mr. and Mrs. Sollenberger 
as tokens of appreciation. 

The legislative committee of the Blair County Education 
Association sponsored the testimonial. The committee was 
comprised of Irvin H. Benner, Martinsburg; Warren C. Mc- 
Carty, Claysburg; Mrs. Lulu Bagshaw, Duncansville; Lulu 
Dougherty, Bellwood; C. L. Weidenhamer, Roaring Spring; 
Rintha Shelly and Mrs. Catherine Renn, Williamsburg; Mrs. 
Florence Slep, Logan Township. 


100%ers Roll In! 


P TO October 11, the following Local Branches reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1943-44 and sent their dues 
and their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
PSEA Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in the 














D. RaymMonp 
SOLLENBERGER 





NEA. 
No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 
*Berks County . . 885 oe 
Bridgeport .... 35 $ 3.50 
Canonsburg ... 87 40.50 
Charleroi ..... ; 96 48.007 
Crawford County . 335 58.50 
Dormont .. aeer 82 32.50 
*Downingtown Industrial School . 12 ae 
*DuBois Uo re 85 15.00 
Forest County 46 2.00 
Lebanon County my a 2 100.00 
MicKecs Rocks .....4:.5-. 78 39.00 
Mechanicsburg 44 10.50 
Mount Carmel rea ee wine 77 38.507 
Nanty-Glo * 39 
New Brighton ... ; 70 2.50 
*Pike County ’ rere 53 26.507 
Sharpsville Fa alls caer aed 45 20.50 
*Tyrone Pie 71 35.507 
University School, Pittsburgh .. 15 es 
Waeren Comaty ............... @& 104.507 
West Pittston .... 54 ales 


7100% in Welfare Contributions. 
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Amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution 
Proposed by the Executive Council 


(Material in parenthesis to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added) 


Article III. Membership 


Section I. Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active member of 
this Association by paying the annual dues of (one) two 
dollars. Any person interested in education may become 
an associate member by paying the annual dues of (one) 
two dollars. Any active member may become a life mem- 
ber of the Association by paying the life dues of (twenty- 
five) fifty dollars, Only active and life members shall have 
right to vote or hold office. 

Section 2. Students in higher institutions in Pennsylvania 
pursuing accredited professional courses for the preparation 
of teachers may become junior members of the Association 
by paying annual dues of one dollar. 


Respectfully submitted, 


President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg 


Presidents of Departments 
Administration, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, Lillian C. 
Hartman, Kutztown 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education, Edwin D. 
Clauss, Allentown 
Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, California 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education, C. J. Kell, 
Harrisburg 
Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
Central-Western, Theo W. Fullerton, Big Run 
Eastern, Norman C., Brillhart, Reading 
Midwestern, J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Northeastern, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern, H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Southeastern, Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville 
John B. Geissinger, North Wales 
Southern, Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Western, Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 
Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood 





Committee on Teacher Welfare 


HE Committee on Teacher Welfare met at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, on October 2, 1943, with 
Edwin C. Broome, chairman, Philadelphia, presiding. The 
committee transacted the following business: 
1. Received a report on statistical data re welfare benefici- 
aries and a financial statement of the Welfare Fund 


2. Considered nine cases, approved allowances in four, 
and continued investigation in five 

3. Studied a report which contained information received 
from the annual check-up on beneficiaries. The committee 
is of the opinion that the beneficiaries are in need of addi- 
tional aid in view of the increased cost of living. An appeal 
is to be made to local branches for 100% contributions to 
the Welfare Fund. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Moskr, Secretary 
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Pennsylvania Association of 


Deans of Women 


Twenty-third Annual Convention 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
Harrisburg, Saturday, November 6, 1943 
A Re-evaluation of Counseling Objectives and Procedures 
9:30—11:00 Registration ............ Second Floor Foyer 
11:00—12:30 General Session ................. Parlor A 
Chairman—M. Elizabeth McCord, Elkins Park Junior High 
School 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Current Guidance Problems 
Panel Discussion: 
Tests and Measurements—Dorothy T. Dyer, Bucknell 
University 
Record Forms—Lois M. Gould, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park 
Lola K. Hoff, Glen-Nor High School 
Charlotte E. Ray, Pennsylvania State College 
Remedial Reading—Frances Dager, Department of Edu- 
cation, Beaver College 
Home and Industrial Situations and Resultant Problems— 
Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown High School 
Marguerite W. Kehr, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
bur 
Cumtate Changes—Laila Skinner, Allegheny College, 
Mary C. Wright, Jenkintown High School 
Leaving School for War Jobs—Bertha E. Turner, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg 
Helen P. Rush, University of Pittsburgh 
School Maintenance Done by Students—Irene King, State 
Teachers College, West Chester 
Vocational Adjustments—Leonard Miller, Department of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 
12:30—1:00 Business Meeting 
Election of officers 
1:15—3:00 Convention Luncheon Assembly Room 
Presiding—Althea K. Hottel, University of Pennsylvania 
Greetings—The Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of 
Pennsylvania 
Factors Outside the Schools Which Are Influencing Our 
Secondary School and College Programs 
John H. Minnick, Dean of School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
3:00—5:00 General Session Parlor A 
Chairman—Frances B. Blanchard, Swarthmore College 
Trends for Post-War Education 
Eduard Lindeman, Columbia University 
Discussion 
5:30—9:00 Executive Board Meeting 


Retiring and incoming members 


Parlor A 


Parlor D 





Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE board of managers of the Pennsylvania Congress 

of Parents and Teachers convened in Harrisburg Oc- 
tober 6-8, to consider Juvenile Problems. This theme was 
the topic for the address of William C. Hinze of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Philadelphia, at the annual 
dinner meeting, October 7. 

Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnall, president, of Pottstown presided 
at the business sessions. Officers elected were Mrs. C. J. 
Rodgers, Altoona, publicity chairman; Mrs. Frank Davis, 
Lewistown, character and spiritual education; Mrs. Howard 
Houck, Indiana, rural service; Mrs. H. T. Keiser, Sunbury, 
safety; Mrs. Harold Bucher, Pittsburgh, recreation, and 
Mrs. Carey O. Miller, Harrisburg, membership. 

One of the resolutions adopted voiced a protest to the 
employment of mothers of children under 16 years of age. 
This protest will be registered with the War Manpower 
Commission. 
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Teacher Education 


Commission Meets 


EMBERS of the Cooperative Commission on Teacher- 

Education in Pennsylvania, under the chairmanship of 
Dean M. R. Trabue, met in conference in Harrisburg with 
a group of school administrators from various sections of 
the Commonwealth on Thursday evening, September 30, 
1943, for the purpose of discussing major problems with 
which the teaching profession and the teacher-training in- 
stitutions are now confronted in common. 

Conditions arising in the schools because of the many 
changes in teaching personnel and curriculum subject mat- 
ter may be improved, according to opinions expressed at 
the meeting, by teacher-training institutions organizing in- 
formal conferences and courses, and by developing consul- 
tative services that will assist school administrators in carry- 
ing out educational programs and objectives which they 
have set up in their respective school systems. Another 
recommendation relative to the present emergency, as well 
as to the future, suggested that a long-term guidance pro- 
gram should be developed which would bring into the 
profession an adequate number of individuals who possess 
the necessary intellectual ability and appropriate person- 
ality for success in teaching. It was felt that local school 
authorities should think through and define more clearly 
than they have heretofore the kind of teacher they want, 
and that teacher-training institutions should commit them- 
selves more specifically on the type of teacher they are 
endeavoring to prepare for the public. 

An. effort should be made to determine the chief new 
instructional services and responsibilities which teachers and 
schools should be prepared to assume in the future. Be- 
cause of the importance of this problem a special committee 
was appointed by the executive committee of the Commis- 
sion to plan a discussion of the topic at Harrisburg on 
Tuesday forenoon, December 28, 1943, prior to the meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. Com- 
mittees were also appointed by the Commission to study and 
report upon a number of other topics needing immediate 
consideration in the judgment of those present. 

The Commission hopes that through cooperation among 
the teacher-training institutions, as well as through joint 
conferences of this group with in-service teachers and school 
administrators, many helpful policies and programs may 
be developed which will empower the teaching profession 
and the schools to function more effectively in the intel- 
lectual and moral leadership of society. 

—_o— e—__—__ 


School Personnel Commended 


N A letter to teachers and administrators under date of 
September 28, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Francis B. Haas expressed commendation to them for their 
splendid cooperation with the Pennsylvania War Finance 
Committee in selling war bonds and stamps in the third war 
loan drive. He urged continued participation during the 
current school term in the war savings program. 
Anticipating continued efforts in wartime activities he 
wrote, “You have recently received a communication and 
brochures pertaining to the sale of war bonds and stamps 
from E. A. Roberts, State Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
War Finance Committee. I sincerely hope that every school 
will express its interest in this project by giving attention to 
the new Triple Threat Jeep Campaign. School administra- 
tors can give considerable impetus to the war savings pro- 
gram through publicity in local educational publications. 
“The Department has under consideration with the Penn- 
sylvania War Finance Committee a plan through which we 
hope it may be possible to continue with some modifications 
the program of last year through which the schools were 
encouraged to prepare Schools at War Scrapbooks.” 
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Allegheny President Inaugurated 


John Richie Schultz, acting 
president of Allegheny College for 
the past year, was officially in- 
augurated as the fourteenth presi- 
dent of the college on October 16. 

Dr. Schultz has been a teacher 
and administrator at Allegheny 
for twenty-five years. Since he was 
advanced from dean of men and 
professor of English to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation 
of William P. Tolley, now Syra- 
cuse University chancellor, he has 
piloted the school through the first 
severe blows of the wartime storm 
and seen the Meadville school become a training center for 
the Army Air Forces. Now beginning its 129th academic 
year, Allegheny has its largest student body in history. 

Andrew W. Robertson, Pittsburgh industrial executive 
and chairman of the board of trustees, was the installing 
officer. Bishop James Henry Straughn of the Pittsburgh 
area, Methodist Church, delivered the invocation. 

Addresses were given by President Alan Valentine of the 
University of Rochester and the new president’s predecessor, 


Chancellor Tolley. 


Federal Aid-S. 637 


S THE November Journat goes to press the United 

States Senate is engaged in a vigorous debate on S. 637 
sponsored by Senators Thomas, Utah, and Hill, Alabama. 
This commonly is known as the Federal Aid Bill. It has 
been actively promoted and sponsored by the National 
Education Association. It has also the active support of the 
PSEA. Its purpose is to provide 


Jonn Ricu1E ScHULTz 





1. A yearly emergency appropriation of $200,000,000 to 
be used by the states for increasing the salaries of 
teachers, and 

2. An appropriation of $100,000,000 to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities between the states. 


As it is debated on the floor of the U. S. Senate the op- 
ponents argue that it is revolutionary, that it gives federal 
control and federal domination of our public school sys- 
tem. Senator Thomas in defending the bill asserts that it 
is intended to raise teachers’ salaries and to bring educa- 
tional opportunity in poor states in line with those in 
industrial sections. In his debate he agreed that the ad- 
ministration and determination of the school curriculum 
are strictly a local function and stated that every safeguard 
had been taken in the bill to prevent such federal domina- 
tion over the schools. Editorials in the public press and 
news commentators are more favorable to the enactment 
of this legislation than at any time during the many years 
which it has been under consideration. 

Significant is the concluding paragraph of an editorial 
from the Washington Post dated October 11, “Support of 
education is very decidedly a matter of national concern. 
For the consequences of inferior schooling are never lo- 
calized. They are certain to be felt throughout the coun- 
try. The Thomas-Hill proposal constitutes a useful start in 
the right direction. We hope that Congress will enact it 
without delay—as an essential emergency measure—and 
then take additional steps to raise the caliber of the teach- 
ing profession in all our elementary and high schools. No 
single factor will so affect our national future as the 
quality of the education we afford our children.” 
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Reception for Superintendent Tyson 


and Doctor Nancarrow 


HE Board of Education of Upper Darby Township 

school district gave a reception for John H. Tyson, re- 
cently elected superintendent of schools, and J. E. Nan- 
carrow, the new high school principal, Wednesday evening, 
October 6, in the Upper Darby High School. 

Superintendent Tyson had served the school district as 
high school principal for a period of 24 years prior to his 
elevation to the superintendency. Doctor Nancarrow was 
principal of Williamsport High School before accepting the 
position in Upper Darby Township. 

William C. Sampson, the retiring superintendent of 
schools, headed the receiving line in which were Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Tyson, Doctor and Mrs. Nancarrow, and 
members of the Board of Education. After the reception 
school patrons, friends, and guests assembled in the audi- 
torium where group singing under the direction of Clyde R. 
Dengler, supervisor of music in Upper Darby schools, was 
enjoyed. 

Mrs. Rae V. Biester, vice-president of the school board, 
acted as chairman and introduced the platform guests. One 
pupil each from the kindergarten, the elementary school, the 
junior and the senior high schools spoke for the boys and 
girls in his school. The faith and confidence expressed by 
the school children in their new leaders showed a strong 
spirit of cooperation and loyalty. A member of the teach- 
ing staff and the president of the school board pledged 
Superintendent Tyson and Doctor Nancarrow  whole- 
hearted support. The chairman then introduced Doctor 
Nancarrow and Superintendent Tyson who thanked the 
speakers for their confidence. 

The approximately 1,000 guests then retired to the boys’ 
gymnasium where refreshments were served. 





High School Editorial Contest 


foster a further interest in democratic ideals among 

the 690,000 high school students of the State, the De- 

partment of Journalism of the Pennsylvania State College 

and the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association 

are jointly sponsoring a State-wide high school editorial 
contest dealing with American liberties. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars in awards has been con- 
tributed by individual Pennsylvania publishers for the out- 
standing editorials written by high school students either in 
private or public schools. Since it will be necessary for 
contestants to read the Constitution of the United States, 
the Declaration of Independence, and other important 
papers as a background for participation in the contest, 
it is believed that such reading and thought may encourage 
an even greater intelligent appreciation of American |ib- 
erties among the many students participating. 

The editorials will be called simply “A New Year’s 
Editorial,” and will be written so that they will be ap 
propriate for publication the day before New Year’s. 
Many Pennsylvania publishers have already promised to 
print winning editorials which will not exceed 500 words 
in length. The formal announcement of the granting of 
the awards will not be made until the January PNPA con- 
vention luncheon is held in Harrisburg. The Board of 
Judges will include three members of the Department of 
Journalism, three members of the PNPA Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Department, and one member with no news- 
paper experience to be selected from outside these groups. 
All editorials must be mailed to the Department of Journal- 
ism before December 1, 1943. 
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Central-Western President 


R. T. Laing, principal of Kit- 
tanning High School, is the new 
president of the Central-Western 
Convention District. Mr. Laing 
studied in the elementary schools of 
Indiana County; the State Teachers 
College, Indiana; Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine; Pennsylvania 
State College; University of Pitts- 
burgh; and University of Califor- 
nia. He holds an A. B. degree from 
Pennsylvania State College, and an 
M. A. degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Laing’s educational exper- 
ience includes nine years as supervising principal of Pine 
Township, Indiana County; nine years as supervising prin- 
cipal at Knox; and three years in his present position. He 
is a life member of the National Education Association. 





R. T. Laine 





Central-Western Convention District 


HE Central-Western Convention District held a two-day 

conference on September 24 and 25 at the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, which attracted approximately 1000 
educators. 

Among the speakers were the following: E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University; Marion R. Trabue, Pennsylvania 
State College; Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
Philadelphia schools; Reverend Imre Kovacs, pastor of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church, Phoenixville; and Leversia L. 
Powers and Paul L. Cressman of the Department of Public 
Instruction; and George E. Walk, President, PSEA. 

J. A. Lubold, president of the district, presided at the 


business session when the following officers were elected: 


Officers 


President, Robert T. Laing, Kittanning 

Vice-President, Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 

Secretary, John E. Davis, Indiana 

Member of PSEA Executive Council, Lisle W. Learn, 
Heilwood 


Resolutions 


1. We express sincere appreciation to all groups, organiza- 
tions, and individuals who helped to make this conven- 
tion a success, especially to the State Teachers College 
and Joseph M. Uhler for the use of their facilities, to 
the friendly hospitalities and courtesies rendered by the 
citizens of Indiana, and to the cooperation and assistance 
rendered by the Parent Teachers Associations, the school 
directors, and the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. 

2. This association expresses its appreciation of the action 
of Governor Edward Martin in renaming Francis B. 
Haas as Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is a 
fitting recognition of Dr. Haas’ distinguished service to 
public education, and a guarantee of the continuity of 
leadership which is vitally important to the schools in 
these trying times. 

3. We express our pleasure in the election of Joseph M. 
Uhler as president of the State Teachers College, In- 
diana, on October 2, 1942. We pledge him our sup- 
port and cooperation. 

4. We commend the efforts of PSEA and all others who 
had a part in the enactment of H. B. 816, Act 329, 
which was given unanimous approval by the General 

Assembly and approved by Governor Martin May 28, 

1943, providing cost of living increases for teachers in 
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the public schools of Pennsylvania for the school years 
1943-1944 and 1944-45. This legislation is of great im- 
portance in protecting ,the schools from serious loss of 
competent teachers in this time of National emergency. 

5. We recommend that all teachers and teacher organ- 
izations continue to work for the enactment of legisla- 
tion for a long range program for the effective financ- 
ing of an adequate and efficient system of public 
schools. 

6. We recommend that local OPA officials give due con- 
sideration to teachers in ways of issuing gas to hard- 
ship cases. 

7. Taking cognizance of the present shortage of 75,000 
teachers in the United States, we recommend that a 
single salary schedule be effected in the school districts 
of Pennsylvania as a means to encouraging teachers to 
enter the elementary field. 

8. We encourage individual teachers to submit their sug- 
gestions to the program committee sufficiently early 
to be approved by said committee. 

9, We recommend that every classroom teacher, recogniz- 
ing his duty as a participant in the present world con- 
flict on the home front, make every effort to bring his 
teaching in line with trends that will insure a more 
intelligent participation in the solution of post-war 
problems. 

10. We recommend that superintendents and supervisors, 
recognizing the need for drastic revisions within the 
curriculum due to the inevitable changes in the interests 
of children, brought about by our participation in the 
war, set up, wherever possible, curriculum studies;— 
the results of such studies to be presented at the next 
meeting of the Central-Western District. 

11. We pay tribute to the teachers and all men and women 
in the armed services of our country, and pledge them 
our complete support through our work on the home 
front. 

12. We urge that teachers see teaching for what it is—a 
vital war service—and that wherever possible they re- 
main in the profession, realizing that no other group of 
workers is making a more important contribution to 
the war effort. 

13. We recommend that all schools teach well the need ‘for 
some type of post-war international cooperation, to the 
end that our nation shall not again be plunged into 
another world war. 

14. We commend our schools for these fine contributions 
to the war effort, and recommend that there be no 
relaxation in our work for Victory: 

a. The collection of scrap material 

b. The sale of war stamps and bonds 

c. Assistance in Red Cross and other campaigns 
d. Assistance in war and other essential work 
e. Issuance of ration books 

f. Adapting the curriculum to war time needs 





Central Convention District 


HE Central Convention District held its 18th annual 

two-day convention at the State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, on Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8. Nearly 
a thousand teachers attended the sessions. 

Speakers for the various general sessions included: M. 
Lyle Spencer, dean of the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University; Charles Perry Weimer, photographer and ex- 
plorer of South America; George E. Walk, President, PSEA, 
Philadelphia; Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, chair- 
man, Education Committee, House of Representatives; Hon- 
orable William S. Livengood, Jr., State Secretary of Internal 
Affairs. 

James E. Butts, Hollidaysburg, president of the district, 
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has announced the following officers for the coming year: 


Officers 

President, Joshua G. Everard, Huntingdon 
First Vice-Pres., James E. Butts, Hollidaysburg 
Second Vice-Pres., N. L. Bartges, Lock Haven 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


Resolutions 
Be It Resolved: 

1. That we express our appreciation to President Richard 
T. Parsons and the staff of the State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, for offering such a convenient and comfortable 
setting for the Convention, and that we commend J. E. 
Butts and the officers of the Executive Committee for the 
excellent program which they have prepared. 

2. That Francis B. Haas, our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, be commended for his capable leadership 
in fitting the program of the schools and of the State to the 
war effort, thus making the schools of greater value in the 
emergency; and that he be commended still further for his 
willingness again to assume leadership of our State Public 
Instruction during this time of crisis. 

3. That every possible effort should be made to keep the 
standards high for requirements for beginning teachers, in 
spite of the present shortage of qualified workers and the 
added demands for them. The elimination of certain courses 
for which no teachers can be secured or the increase of the 
teaching load in courses taught by qualified teachers is 
preferable to the lowering of standards to admit poorly 
trained people. The welfare of the pupils rises above any 
other professional consideration. 

4. That no sacrifice of general culture during the elemen- 
tary and secondary periods should be made, although the 
war touches every level of education; rather, emphasis upon 
the spiritual and moral values derived from the forming of 
habits of industry, of study, and of sound thinking should 
be strengthened. 

5. That we recommend a revision of the school curricu- 
lum, placing special emphasis upon the health and physical 
education programs in order that a functional and integral 
program in these subjects may result. 

6. That we recommend that wherever possible, school 
districts and teachers associations establish public relations 
departments for the purpose of interpreting to the public 
the accomplishments and needs of the schools, thereby pro- 
tecting them from reactionary and radical forces at the 
present time and during the post-war period. 

7. That we commend school authorities, and especially 
the State Legislature, for their efforts to make salary ad- 
justments necessary to meet the increased cost of living, and 
urge the extension of this policy to the extent of making 
increased salary schedules permanent, in view of the fact 
that Act 329 covers only the present biennium. 

8. That we recognize the part the PSEA has played in 
securing these more favorable salary adjustments. In order 
to make our Association still more effective in furthering 
the interests of the teachers, we endorse the amendment 
to the PSEA Constitution that would increase dues from 
$1 to $2 per annum, with the understanding that sufficient 
amount of the $2 dues be allocated to meet Teacher Wel- 
fare needs. 

9. That we commend the action of the General Assembly 
in setting up a commission to plan a long-range educational 
program for Pennsylvania. We recognize the value of such 
a study and pledge the assistance of the school people of the 
Central Convention District in helping to carry out this plan. 

10. That we recommend an amendment to the Retire- 
ment Law which would give credit for all out-of-the-State 
service, provided the applicant pays for the deductions and 
contributions which would have been made if the service 
had been rendered in the State. 
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11. That we go on record as opposing any Federal Act 
which would place the public school employes of Pennsyl- 
vania under the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

12. That we, as a group, support Bill $.637 sponsored by 
Hill and Thomas, since this appears to be a step in the 
right direction toward Federal Aid to schools. 





Eastern Convention District 


The Eastern Convention District 
held a meeting of its House of 
Delegates on October 8 at the 
Senior High School, Allentown. 
The officers of the district were re- 
elected for the coming year, dele- 
gates to the NEA convention were 
chosen, and_ resolutions were 
adopted. 

Officers Re-elected 

President, Fred W. Hosler, Allen- 

town 

First Vice-Pres., Isaac Miles 

Wright, Allentown 
Second Vice-Pres., James W. Richardson, Allentown 
Secretary, Thomas W. Watkins, Jr., Coopersburg 





Frep W. Hosier 


Resolutions 


1. We wish to express sincere thanks to all organizations, 

individuals, and especially to the members of the General 
Assembly for their support of legislation which has increased 
financial assistance to school districts to be used in aiding 
teachers to meet the increased cost of living during the 
present emergency. 
2. We call attention to the fact that the foregoing is only 
an emergency cost of living salary increase for the years 
1943-44 and 1944-45. In view of this we call upon all in- 
dividuals, groups, and organizations interested in public 
education to devote themselves earnestly to the task of 
framing a suitable long range schedule of salaries for edu- 
cational workers to be put into effect beginning with the 
school year 1945-46, such schedule of salaries to be com- 
mensurate with the important work being done. 

3. We desire to express our appreciation to Governor 
Martin for the reappointment of Francis B. Haas as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, thus assuring continued 
and able leadership to the public schools of the Common- 
wealth during this period of emergency. 

4. We urge upon all members of our association and all 
other groups interested in public education immediate and 
full support of a federal aid program for the support of 
public education as embodied in Senate Bill 637. Suitable 
contacts in behalf of this measure should be made as 
promptly as possible. Since the NEA carries most of the 
burden with reference to Federal Aid we urge that all mem- 
bers of our profession become members of the National 
Education Association. 

5. We urge that our State and National Associations 
study carefully the great and increasing shortage of teachers 
and place such facts before the Selective Service System in 
Washington at the earliest possible time. Unless greater 
liberality in deferring key teachers is permitted the schools 
will not be able to carry the ever increasing burden placed 
upon them. We further recommend that similar efforts be 
made to convince the Office of Price Administration and 
Rationing that the refusal of gasoline to members of our 
profession to reach their schools imposes undue hardship 
in many cases. 

6. We urge upon all our members the importance of 
financial support to the War and Peace Fund sponsored by 


(Turn to page 96) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

The season approaches when our 
thoughts turn beyond our professional 
responsibilities. Paul Walker in the 
Harrisburg Telegraph, Monday, Oc- 
tober 11, reports a Christmas Seal 
luncheon which it is a pleasure to share 
with readers of the JouRNAL: 

“At the Christmas Seal luncheon the 
other day, Francis B. Haas, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
told a little personal story that is one 
that all of us should hear. We'll be 
glad to pass it on to the 100,000 or 
more readers of the Harrisburg Tele- 
graph. They'll pass it on and pretty 
soon everybody will hear about it. 
Good stories go that way—into print, 
into ears and back into print again. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Haas were driving 
between West Chester and Philadel- 
phia, spotted a sailor in quest of a ride 
—a hitchhiker. They stopped, of 
course, and there was quite a con- 
versation between West Chester and 
Harrisburg. 

“He was heading for Toledo. 

“Tt developed that he was going 
home to see his wife and his just-born 
son, had five days to make the round 
trip. 
tNear Harrisburg the young man, 
envisioning his trip and all that it 
meant to him, delivered himself of a 
statement, which we’re passing on to 
you. 

“He said: 

‘Do you know if I am lucky 
enough to get home and see my 
wife and that new baby of mine, 
I'll be willing to go back into the 
war and never come back just so 
he never has to go to war?’ 

“Pretty unselfish words those. 

“Which prompted Dr. Haas to put 
in words the thoughts in all our minds: 

‘It’s up to us to do everything 
in our power to make sure that 
that young man does come back to 
his little family and that the young 
son never has to go to war.’ 

“And how! Buy War Bonds 
Buy Christmas Seals. . . . Make a de- 
posit at the Blood Bank . . . Do all 
in your power . . The war short- 
ened by one day may mean the return 
of that young father!! Nothing is too 
much trouble.” 

© 
NOVEMBER 2 

November 2 is election day. Every- 
one recognizes the importance of vot- 
ing. To be sure the election this year 
does not involve the selection of a 
President or members of the House and 
Senate. Nevertheless in each com- 
munity officials will be selected for 
public duty. Public service is a re- 
sponsibility. It is shared not only by 
those who are selected for public serv- 


ice but by those who elect to public 
service. Accordingly each member of 
the teaching profession has a responsi- 
bility and an obligation to discharge 
on November 2. Let it not be said 
that the teachers of Pennsylvania do 
not vote. 
RESOLUTIONS 
The Resolutions Committee of the 
PSEA, Harry L. Kriner, chairman, will 
be glad to receive suggestions from 
members for resolutions to present to 
the House of Delegates at the annual 
convention. Mail your suggestions to 
Harry L. Kriner, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, PSEA Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
© © 
MEMBERSHIP TIME 
From the point of view of PSEA 
Headquarters the months of October 
and November might well be desig- 
nated as membership time. The morn- 
ing mail each day brings checks, rep- 
resenting membership in the PSEA, 
contributions to the Welfare Fund, 
and subscriptions to the Education 
Bulletin. Each such report is read 
with great eagerness. Of particular 
interest is the extent to which 100% 
membership is reported in PSEA, all 
the teachers have made contributions 
to welfare, and subscribed to the Edu- 
cation Bulletin. 
© 
SPECIAL RECOGNITION 
Monday, October 11, was spent at 
NEA Headquarters, Washington, D. 
C. Two members of the NEA staff 
commented on the fact that Berks 
County for the twenty-sixth consecu- 
tive year had reported 100% NEA 
membership. Undoubtedly this record 
is not surpassed by any administrative 
unit of equivalent size in the U. S. of 
America. Think what it means to a 
group of teachers to have had the in- 
spiration and service of the NEA 


Journal continuously for this long 
period. It is certainly fitting to give 
appropriate credit to Superintendent 


A. F. Kemp, Berks County, his asso- 
ciates in the County Office, and the 
teachers of Berks County for following 
the precedent established by that great 
leader of professional organizations— 
the late Eli M. Rapp, President of our 
Association in 1916. 
© © 

100% SCHOOLS 

Approximately nine thousand schools 
in the United States of America have 
100% membership in the NEA. These 
schools are the backbone of our pro- 
fession and of the NEA membership 
support. Special recognition has been 
accorded them in recent years by a 
regular listing in each issue of the 
NEA Journal. Since 1935 the list has 
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doubled. Approximately 675 column 
inches were required to list them in 
the NEA Journal in 1942. The special 
recognition accorded these 100% schools 
will be continued. Reports for 1943 
indicate that the complete list will be 
prepared and set in type at the end 
of the Association year, May 31. Ad- 
vance copies will be printed and sent 
to all 100% schools and will be fur- 
nished to the members of the NEA 
Representative Assembly. The list also 
will be published in the NEA Proceed- 
ings. This will bring the list of 100% 
schools all together in one place. Penn- 
sylvania has approximately one thou- 
sand 100% NEA membership schools. 


Let us strive to increase this list also. 
© 


WAR AND PEACE 

One of the most encouraging re- 
sponses to any movement was that ac- 
corded the NEA War and Peace Fund 
by the teachers in Pennsylvania. Con- 
tributions continue to come in. It is most 
unusual to find a Local Branch which 
has not subscribed its quota 100%. In 
many instances the quota has been 
more than subscribed. The campaign 
is being continued this fall because it 
was not possible for a number of Local 
Branches to perfect organizations be- 
fore the close of the school term last 
spring. Any organization is helpless 
without resources. Let us bend every 
effort to conclude our NEA War and 
Peace Fund efforts by December 1. 
TEACHERS IN THE WAR 

Approximately three thousand of the 
Pennsylvania teachers and members of 
this Association are in the armed forces 
and auxiliary services. Many of these 
are commissioned officers. Some of 
them will be the recipient of marks of 
distinction because of valorous service. 
Outstanding honor for a service in the 
war effort or recognition for valor is 
of interest not only to members of the 
profession but laymen as well. If you 
have information about unusual serv- 
ices of any of our members or honor 
accorded them, we should be glad to 
have a brief description forwarded to 
our office so that it may become a part 
of the permanent record of the dis- 
tinguished service of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania in World War II. 

© © 


A GROWING LIST 
From reports thus far it appears that 
our list of 100% NEA Local Branches 
is growing. We report with pleasure 
two newcomers to the list this year— 
Adams County and oe County. 
© 


THANKSGIVING 

We join on the last Thursday in 
November in the sincere observance of 
a significant American holiday— 
Thanksgiving. 











































A Better World 


The 1943 Seal school unit is 
a program for building better 
physical and mental health 
during war time with sugges- 
| tions for Elementary schools, 
| Junior and Senior High Schools 


School Newspaper Project 
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Press Association are sponsoring 
with the cooperation of the 
Tuberculosis Society and its affili 
zations 


the Christmas Seal in the progra 
nation. 
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best. 


Press Association 
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BUY and USE 
Christmas Seals 


| For the seventh year the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and the Columbia Scholastic 


Pennsylvania 


All school papers are eligible to contribute 
news stories, feature articles and editorials 
which have to do with the wartime role of 


culosis control in the community, state or 
Articles should stress the increased 
hazards that war brings in controlling tubercu- 
Certificates of honor will be presented 
to school papers whose contribution is judged 


Project is endorsed by educators, advisors, and 
officials of the Pennsylvania School 


YOUR COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY or 


311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, 7 
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CURRICULA 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 


the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 


visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 


degrees are offered in tbe Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 
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Book Week at Dormont High School 


In celebration of 
National Book Week 
of 1942, the English 
department of Dor- 
mont High School, 
prepared a most ef- 
fective book display 
in the main corridor 
of the building, and 
climaxed the week 
with a school assem- 
bly under the slogan, 
“Forward with 
Books.” 

; Making use of the 
topics suggested in the Book Week Manual, the 12 A’s 
presented an original skit mentioning books under the title 
“What are we fighting for?” Their skit had three characters, 
students on their way to a football game. A second part 
of the program, with the 12 B’s, presented books like “The 
Seventh Cross,” in which the nature of our enemy was 
emphasized under the topic “What are we fighting against?” 
The church scene from “Mrs. Miniver” was the highlight 
of the junior’s part of the program, The United Nations, 
although they also introduced to the assembly in person 
“The Soong Sisters.” The freshmen using posters and 
brief mention of titles and authors presented “Our fighting 
forces,” accompanied by suitable music. They also had 
book talks on “They Were Expendable,” “The Raft,” “See 
Here, Private Hargrove.’ The sophomores concluded the 
program with a radio skit presenting Mr. and Mrs. Victory 
and their Victory children, who informed the audience of 
books suggesting ways to carry out the topic, “What can 
we do to help?” 

All skits, conversations, and book talks were prepared 
by students under the direction of their English teachers. 
The program, as presented, was directed by students. A 
senior boy acted as narrator for the whole program, in- 
troducing the chairman for each class, who in turn, made any 
necessary announcements. The program was further en- 
hanced by musical numbers, one by the Girls Glee Club, 
and three songs sung by the audience during the program, 
such as “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” and 
“I Am an American.” The art and mechanical drawing 
departments added to the program with appropriately 
printed signs and large posters, replicas of the jackets of 
some of the books mentioned. All books mentioned on the 
program were on display for the entire week. 

2 —e 


The more an American sees of other countries the more 
profound must be his feelings of gratitude that in his 
own land there is not merely complete toleration but the 
heartiest good-will and sympathy between sincere and 
honest men of different faith—good-will and sympathy so 
complete that in the inevitable daily relations of our 
American life Catholics and Protestants meet together and 
work together without the thought of difference of creed 
being even present in their minds. This is a condition so 
vital to our National well-being that nothing should be 
permitted to jeopard it. 

I am President of all the people of the United States, 
without regard to creed, color, birthplace, occupation, or 
social conditions. My aim is to do equal and exact judg- 
ment as among them all. In the employment and dis- 
missal of men in the Government service, I can no more 
recognize the fact that a man does or does not belong to 
a union as being for or against him than I can recognize 
the fact that he is a Protestant or a Catholic, a Jew or a 
Gentile, as being for or against him.—Theodore Roosevelt 
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Fifty Cents Needed 
and Well Spent 


ACH year the beneficiaries of the 

PSEA Welfare Fund are requested 
to send to PSEA headquarters a de- 
tailed report concerning the status of 
their health, income, living conditions, 
and additional needs. The following 
excerpts from these reports and from 
recent letters from beneficiaries are evi- 
dence of the appreciation and need for 
a continuation of this service to former 
teachers: 

“I am 82 years old and have my 
second sight. I live alone not able 
to pay help, but just trusting in Him 
who doeth all things well and then the 
promise—TI will never leave or for- 
sake thee.’” 





“TI am suffering and very weak and 
thin and want to do all I can to try to 
regain my health and be useful in some 
way if possible and certainly do appre- 
ciate the PSEA financial assistance. It 
is a wonderful thing for persons in my 
condition and circumstances. I was in 
a convalescent home when I wrote for 
assistance, then took treatment at the 
Clinic until November when I was in 
the hospital ten days and also 38 days 
in January and February. Then two 
months in a convalescent home. I am 
now up and around, but the doctors 
think I should be in bed for a while 
again but will try to keep going if 
possible. I do so want to regain my 
health and be useful but it is such a 
struggle in my condition.” 





“T truly want to thank you for the 
check $6.35 I receive thro the bank. 
It is a God-send. I have no one to 
whom I can turn. I oft times wish I 
could do something but being 85 years 
of age, my health is not equal to it. I 
was able to give 57 years of my life to 
the service of teaching. I thank you 
sincerely for what you have already 
done for me. If you feel you can do 
more I will greatly appreciate it. 

“T met with an accident two weeks 
ago. Some boys ran into me on the 
street and knocked me down on the 
pavement. My left limb seems to feel 
i 





“Owing to the small amount of my 
sister's Teachers’ Retirement payment, 
only $34.60 per month, we are living 
very economically in order to meet 
necessary expenses, and meet necessary 
expenses of medical care which both 
require.” 

“Without this financial assistance I 
would not know how to get along. 
We are very grateful for the assistance 
we receive from the PSEA. My sister’s 
case is incurable, and she has to have 


(Turn to page 91) 
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eachers give it (/ 


Grading comes naturally to school teachers. 

They’re used to evaluating---and they recognize 
value. Which is why Educators protection gets 

their unqualified top-rating. 


Justifiably, too. Because both group and individ- 
val plans now pay FULL RATE for the Ist week of 
sickness---and you need not be in a hospital to 
get it. They pay full 52 weeks for sickness and 
accident. They reduce NO benefits in school term 
for sickness outdoors. 


Educators pays benefits promptly (an average of 
3 days after your claim arrives)---has kept many 
a teacher clear of debt---can do the same for you. 


“A+” PROTECTION AT “D—” COST ! 
WHY NOT WRITE FOR DETAILS 


“he Educators-« Mutual Accident & Health Assn. 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
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Accelerated Programs 
(From page 78) 


The following procedure is suggested by the Ex- 
aminations Staff of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois: 
“The high school principal should ask the former 
student now in the armed forces to write to the 
Registrar of the Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin, to present a detailed record of his training 
to the (high school) principal. On the basis of this 
record the principal should indicate what additional 





Slidefilms and Motion Pictures 
to Assist Instructors 


EQUEST complete catalogues listing films on Pre- 
Flight, Pre-Induction, Army Navy Training, for rental 
and sale as listed in the “Bibliography of Visual Aids for 
Pre-Induction Training” for courses in Fundamentals of 
Electricity, Machines, Shop Work, Radio, Automotive 
Mechanics, Pre-Flight Aeronautics, and Physical Fitness; 
Office of War Information, Inter-American Affairs, and 
British Library of Information releases; Castle, Nu-Art, and 
Official short subjects; Jam Handy, Vocational Guidance, 
and Society for Visual Education products. 
Entertainment features and short programs are available 
for as little as 50c per reel (approximately 400’). 


KUNZ MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
1319 Vine Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

Advt. 








Prccapiteed — 


in PENNSYLVANIA 
and THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


for 


Sound - Sure - Proven 
Group Sickness and Accident Insurance 





Specialized for TEACHERS’ NEEDS 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Old Line CHICAGO 
Pennsylvania Group Office 


Legal Reserve 


416 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















November, 1943 


credits are needed for the student to graduate and in 
what fields. This will permit the Registrar to advise 
the boy regarding examinations to take and what addi- 
tional courses to take, in order to qualify.” 

School officials should write to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., for the free booklet “Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experience” and for a pamphlet (to be 
issued in October) describing specific procedures for 
procuring information regarding various training 
courses and the administration of tests to men in the 
armed forces. They should also secure the free “Cata- 
log” from the Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

5—Examinations periodically conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

For out-of-school people the Department of Public 
Instruction three times a year offers examinations 
which lead to the Equivalent High School Certificate. 
This certificate will be available to men and women 
who left school before graduation for reasons other 
than to enter the service. The equivalent certificate 
may be earned by young men who went directly from 
high school into the service and who wish to take 
equivalence examinations after completing specialized 
training courses in the armed forces. Inquiries re- 
garding these examinations should be addressed to 
the Bureau of Professional Licensing. 


III. Evaluation of Accelerated Pre-Professional Education 
Students preparing for professional life should 
normally attend high school for the full time usually 
specified to meet graduation requirements. The ap- 
proval of accelerated programs for prospective in- 
ductees as outlined in I above requires a statement 
concerning limitations, if abuses are to be prevented. 
The following limitations indicate the new policy 
which will be followed by the Department of Public 
Instruction in evaluating pre-professional education. 
A high school graduate whose high school educa- 
tion has been accelerated so that thirteen units of ap- 
proved credit grades ten to twelve or sixteen units of 
approved credit grades nine to twelve were obtained 
in not less than two and one-half years, or three and 
one-half years respectively, or their equivalent, if 
recommended for admission to an institution of higher 
learning by the responsible school official, will be 
credited with the equivalent of the approved high 
school education required for professional study. 
Sincerely yours, 
October 13, 1943 
Francis B. Haas 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





American Education Week 


American Education Week is an opportunity that no 
school system can afford to ignore. The 1943 observance 
comes at a time of undeniable crisis to the public schools 
of the nation, especially in certain areas. If the schools are 
crippled for lack of trained, efficient personnel the con- 
tribution they can make to the war effort will be limited 
and their preparation of the oncoming generation of youth 
for the peace will be severely handicapped. Let this fact be 
driven home to the public during American Education 
Week through every available means of communication. 
Call upon community organizations and friends of the 
schools to help. They can be counted upon in greater 
measure than school people sometimes realize. 
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Fifty Cents Needed 
(From page 89) 
Many 


medical attention all the time. 
thanks for your assistance.” 





“Am glad once again to write and 
thank you for the monthly help which 
has meant so much to us. Since we have 
been receiving it, it has been our only 
income. We do appreciate the help 
you give us and want again to say, 


Thank you.” 





“I thank the Pennsylvania Education 
Association and all concerned for this 
help which I am securing in my need.” 





“If possible I wish I could receive 
about $5 more. My doctoring and 
medicine take so much and then too I 
must have some of my work done 
which is additional expense. I would 
like to get in a home but haven’t been 
able to do so.” 





“IT am so thankful to you for what 
you have helped me and of course I 
know that I can not expect it indefinite- 
ly as you have been more than kind 
and I am very grateful to you. Please 
excuse all errors as you probably know 
that I cannot read a word that I am 
writing.” 





“All arthritic joints about same as 
last report, except knees are straight 
following the nine months in cases 
which were wedged weekly—slowly 
straightening. They will not bend 
now; once daily with braces on legs, 
after being stood on my feet, I walk 
stiff kneed about an hour, then must be 
lifted onto bed again. Fingers a little 
more deformed, arms will not bend at 
elbows.” 





“If only I could save enough for 
eye treatment, but fixed incomes make 
living at all a problem now. [I still 
hope sometime to add to my income 
in some way. I am grateful.” 





“The relief which your help finan- 
cially has afforded me cannot be ex- 
pressed. The infirmities of old age 
affect one in different ways which limit 
our ability to do. Many thanks for 
your kind help.” 





“The high cost of living makes it 
extremely hard to stretch my income 
at the present time to meet all taxes 
and bills. I am very grateful to the 
PSEA and shall try to be one of the 
few who do not ask for a raise.” 





“The loss of any of this relief would 
be a severe blow. Since my sister’s 
death in 1942 I could not have ‘got by’ 
without help from the State Fund. My 





age is 63 and I hope you can continue 
your assistance while I live. With the 
cost of living as high as it is it would 
be difficult for me to manage on less 
than my present income, for I must 
pay for coal for my two rooms, buy 
clothing and food out of it and many 
other small expenses including the 
doctor’s fee occasionally.” 





“If you could increase my stipend 
even $50.00 a year, it would be such a 
comfort and relief. High prices simply 
eat up dollars. An old person, too, 
needs so much repairing—eyes, teeth, 
etc. I should have a couple of hundred 
dollars for my eyes right now.” 





“With so much work to be done and 
so many of the older ones being called 
back, sometimes I get pretty restless. 
If I were only ten years younger, there 
might be a chance, but as it is—I am 
too forgetful and slow. Thanks for 
everything over and over.” 





“T am so glad for this opportunity 
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to express, though inadequately, my 
very sincere gratitude to the Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association for the 
wonderful help received.” 





The high cost of living has sharply 
decreased the purchasing power of the 
welfare dollar. It is evident that the 
medical and dental needs of these 
former teachers are not being provided. 
Even the necessities of life, such as 
proper food, clothing, fuel and shelter, 
cannot be acquired on their present 
low incomes. 

It is the opinion of the Welfare Com- 
mittee that present welfare allowances 
should be increased in such amounts as 
are necessary to provide at least the 
necessities. If you have not made your 
contribution of fifty cents to the wel- 
fare fund, even though your PSEA 
membership drive has been completed 
in your district, it is not too late to 
contribute now. 

These former teachers are depending 
upon the teachers of Pennsylvania for 
the income that barely keeps them alive. 








— 


to chew Gum at school. 





A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 
youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 
find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 

Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 
problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 
up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 
factor can so easily slow down. 

Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing—but important 
in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 
that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 
as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 


you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 
produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but good 
business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 


only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 











&s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Occupations Topay. J. M. Brewer and Ed- 


ward Landy. 382 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.64 
This -book provides guidance for wartime 
and for reconstruction. Occupational infor- 


mation is up-to-date. Various occupations in 

the military services for men and women are 

described, and changes in civilian occupa- 
tions resulting from the war are presented. 

The increased importance of governmental 

agencies in occupational life, such as the 

U. S. Employment Agency, has been given 

due attention. The parts of the book are 

Your Education and Your Work, Learning 

about Occupations, Choosing-Starting-Progress- 

ing, Cooperating for Success. Questions, ex- 
ercises, and activities are provided. 

Dantes. Episode drawn from the Count of 
Monte-Cristo by Alexander Dumas.  Ed- 
ited by Otto F. Bond. Heath. $0.32 

This graded French reader, Booklet I, is 
intended for the first reading venture of stu- 
dents.’ Its words were chosen for easy read- 
ing, its idioms are few and the most com- 
mon. Because of its simplicity the students 
will capture some of the thrill of the original 
tale of Dantes. 


Basic GERMAN READER. Peter Hagboldt and 
F. W. Kaufmann. Heath. $1.40 

The aim of this reader is to present inter- 
esting material within those words of the 
German language which are most frequent 
and most important. There are 1052 basic 
words, repeated as many times as_ possible. 
A list of idioms, passive construction, and 
subjunctive forms are added for convenience 
of instructors and students. The questions 
and exercises review and fix basic words, and 
familiarize the student with the most com- 
mon prefixes and suffixes. 


NEIGHBORS ON THE Hitt. 
and Mabel O’Donnell. 
$0.88 

This book of the Alice and Jerry Reading 

Foundation series has delightful colored pic- 

tures on practically every page of the text. 

MosiLizinc EpucaTIONAL  ReEsouRCES. For 
winning the War and the Peace. Sixth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
Written in collaboration, Ernest O. Melby, 
Editor. 242 pp. Harper and Bros. $2.50 

“The attention of this volume is centered 
upon the theme of educational control and the 
collateral problem of the financial support of 
education. It makes a fresh and telling an- 
alysis of the new responsibilities confronted 
by education and in the light of this  state- 
ment examines carefully the question of the 
place of Federal support and Federal leader- 
ship in our future educational program. Here 
is proposed no uncritical surrender to a cen- 
tralized authority, but rather a discriminating 
consideration of the relation of a proposed 

Federal educational authority to local bodies 

and local conditions.” In addition to Dr. 

Melby, the contributing educators who repre- 

sent diverse aspects of educational reconstruc- 

tion are Harold Benjamin, Kenneth Benne, 

Theodore Brameld, George S. Counts, Harold 

Hand, William H. Kilpatrick, and John K. 

Norton. 

MENTAL HyGIENE IN SCHOOL 
Norman Fenton. 470° pp. 
University Press. $4 

The author states in the Preface: 
major 
practical 


Marjorie Flack 


Row, Peterson. 


PRACTICE. 
Stanford 


“The 
purpose of this book is to suggest 
ways of making schools more ef- 


fective with respect to the development of 





personality in pupils. Closely identified with 
this purpose is the mental health of teachers 
and their satisfaction with their work.” The 
problems of children in general are consid- 
ered even more than those of the minority 
with exceptional needs. Where cases of mal- 
adjustment must be considered, the approach 
is that of the school rather than that of the 
juvenile court. The significance of the com- 
munity background and the cooperation of 
the home with the school are recognized and 
practical devices for securing the necessary in- 
tegration are included. Case studies of chil- 
dren, teachers, and communities lend definite- 
ness to the book. 


Lona L. Trott. 


Rep Cross Home NursINc. 


School Edition edited by Gertrude E. 
Cromwell. 363 pp.  Blakiston Co., 
Philadelphia 


Believing the emergency of the times places 
an ever-enlarging burden of responsibility 
upon the younger generation for the mainte- 
nance of personal and community health, the 
American Red Cross has prepared this edition 
which has been especially adapted to the 
needs of the high school age group. <A 
handbook is also available for the use of 
instructors and administrators. Schools of- 
fering courses in home nursing as a regular 
part of the curriculum are urged to have 
available classroom references which may be 
used to enrich the material presented in this 
Red Cross text. 


——_—_@———— 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 
Tue Timpertors. Edna M. Aldredge and 
Jessie F. McKee. $0.80 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
I am Learninc To Live—Duary. 
Try. $1.50 
SucH Conrusion. Agnes F. Byrne. 
E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, Wis.: 
Gettinc Reapy To Reap. Revised. Margaret 
Madden and Imogene Salter 


I Will 


$1.50 


Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Ave., 
Wis hese ese 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK. DD: 4: 
Swartz, M. J. Gunerman, Alphonse 


Lafon. $1.60 
Meador Publishing Co., 
Boston 15, Mass.: 
Rapio DEVELOPMENT IN A SMALL City 
Scnoo. System. Lola Berry. $1.50 
Newson & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Enyoyinc Encuisu. Seventh Year. Eighth 

Year. D. M. Wolfe, Lela T. Hamilton, 
Ellen M. Geyer. $1.32 each 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
St., Philadelphia: 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN LiTERATURE. Chang- 
ing Trends from 1683 to 1942. E. F. 
Robacker. $2.50 


324 Newbury St., 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Back To ScHoor. Suggestions for a Fall 
Campaign to reduce child labor and en- 
courage attendance at school during the 
year. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

THe Far East AND ‘THE UNITED STATEs. 


92 


Cornell 
$0.40 


Knight Biggerstaff. University 


Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Pre-[NpucTION VocaTIONAL TRAINING—in Auto: 


Mechanics, PIT-331; in Machine Shop 
Practice, PIT-332; in Aircraft Mainte- 
nance, PIT-333; in Electrical Signal Com- 
munication, PIT-334; prepared jointly by 
the War Department and the Vocational 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ScIENCE AND THE Future. Science Clubs of 


America, 1719 N St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
SomME DANGEROUS COMMUNICABLE DISsEASEs. 


A special unit of study in health educa- 
tion for senior high schools and junior 
colleges. American Social Hygiene Assn., 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19 


THe Wor_p We Want To Live In. E. R. 


Clinchy. National Conference of Christ- 
lans & Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
16. $0.10 

a 


Social Studies 
Resource Units 


HE remarkable success of the 1942 

experiment of two NEA depart- 
ments in preparing resource-unit mate- 
rial in pamphlet form for social-studies 
teachers has resulted in the announce- 
ment that five additional units have 
just come off the press and that at 
least four more will appear this fall. 
Each unit contains a 15,000-word anal- 
ysis of a single social problem followed 
by specific suggestions on how to teach 
that problem to secondary-school youth. 
The series is called “Problems in Amer- 
ican Life,” and the sponsoring organ- 
izations are the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School-Princi- 
pals. Titles of the five units just pub- 
lished are: 

War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of 
International Violence. Carl Friedrich 
and Ronald B. Edgerton 

Makinc Our  GovERNMENT EFFICIENT: 
Public Administration in the United 
States. L. D. White, M. L. Goldschmidt, 
D. M. Castleberry, and E. R. Carr 

PopuLation: Problems and Trends of Our 
Changing Population. Frank Lorimer, 
Frederick Osborn, and Kenneth J. Re- 
hage 

donee OPINION IN War AND Peace: How 
Americans Make Up Their Minds. 
Harold D. Lasswell and Howard Cum- 
mings 

INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION AFTER THE 


War: Roads to World Security. Max 
Lerner, Edna Lerner, and Herbert J. 
Abraham 


Among the additional units that will 
soon be ready are: America’s Schools, 
by John Dale Russell and T. Eldon 
Jackson; Urban and Rural Living, by 
Louis Wirth and Ray  Lussenhop; 
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Politics in Action, by A. N. Holcombe 
and James E. Downes; and The Health 
of @ Nation, by Michael Davis and 
Lavone A. Hanna. 

By virtue of a subsidy from the Gen- 
eral Education Board for the produc- 
tion of these units, the professional or- 
ganizations which are publishing them 
announce that they may be purchased 
by teachers at less than cost. The 
price of a single copy is 30 cents, and 
any four copies may be had for $1. 

Order from the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals or the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


—_—____—_. 


Our Job 


Labor of hand forced by the lash 
Is the labor for tyrant or Hun; 
Labor of head bound by the clock 
Is the work that must be done. 
Labor of hand moved by the heart 
Is the labor of men who are free; 
Labor of head stirred by the soul 
Is the job for you and me. 


—Sierra Education News 





OF CURRENT INTEREST 
Sickels—RIDING THE AIR , 


The answer to children’s questions on airplanes and 
flying—how men learned to fly, the use of airplanes 
in peace and war, Famous First Flights and Famous 
Record Flights, etc. An instructive section on the 
vital topic of global geography. For intermediate 
grades. 


Bradley-Upton—AIR NAVIGATION 


a course in graphic mathematics 


Drawing on the student’s natural interest in aviation 
this workbook can be used to stimulate and to sup- 
plement any of the courses in 10th, 11th, or 12th 
year mathematics. An introductory course, flexible in 
application, clearly and simply presented in non- 
technical language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


WORKBOOK 








Council for the Social Studies 


HE fall and spring sessions of the Middle States Coun- 

cil for the Social Studies (formerly the Middle States 
Association of History and Social Science Teachers) will 
study the problem of revising the courses in United States 
History and in World History, in the light of wartime de- 
velopments. The sessions will be practical, seeking to 
propose specific changes in these courses on various school 
levels, All history teachers are invited to take part in the 
meetings. 

The fall session will be held in New York City at 
Columbia University on December 28, 1943. Starting with 
a general meeting, devoted to basic proposals presented by 
leaders in the field, the conference will next resolve itself 
into sectional groups for frank discussion of what should 
be, and what can be, done on each of the school levels in 
each of the courses. Before closing, the general conference 
will reconvene to assemble the sectional reports into pre- 
liminary revisions of the two courses. 

These preliminary revisions will be discussed among 
local teachers’ groups during the four months following 
the New York conference, preparatory to final considera- 
tion at the spring meeting of the Council. This meeting 
is planned for March 24-25, 1944, in Philadelphia during 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania. It 
will be conducted in the same manner as the fall meetings 
and will determine the final revisions. These revisions, 
with selections from the principal papers and discussions, 
and with summaries from the sectional reports will con- 
stitute the 1944 issue of the Proceedings; this issue is de- 
signed to be of value to teachers generally in the field. 


Child Labor 


HERE is an alarming increase in child labor in the 

United States. Last spring over two million children 
from twelve to seventeen years of age were working instead 
of attending school. This fall a much greater number of 
withdrawals is indicated. The number of children out of 
school because of legally issued work permits has increased 
four hundred fifty per cent since 1940. Also there are 
numerous indications of illegal employment of children and 
lax enforcement of school attendance laws. Thousands of 
school children are working after school hours without 
necessary protection as to length of hours and working 
conditions. 


The Commission wishes to call attention to these condi- 

tions and to urge: 

1. That child labor and school attendance laws be 
strictly enforced; 

2. That vigorous efforts be made to correct defects and 
to raise low standards in existing child labor laws, and 
to prevent the weakening of present laws by amend- 
ment; 

3. That the gravity of the situation be presented to 
parents, public officials, and the public in general. 


From the standpoint of national welfare the most pro- 
ductive and the most important work children can do is 
school work. A large majority of our youth are going into 
the armed services and essential production at eighteen 
years of age. Therefore, every effort should be made to 
give the best possible education to every youth until he has 
reached the age of eighteen years. 


—National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, September 15, 1943, Washington, D. C. 





OtiverR C, KunrtzL_EeMan, _ superin- 


tendent of the schools of Sunbury, has 
been commissioned a captain in Army 


Specialist Reserve, and has _ reported 
to Fort Custer, Michigan. Dr. Kuntzle- 
man was granted a military leave of 
absence by the Sunbury school board. 

Frank P, Graves, former New York 
State Commissioner of Education, and 
holder of more than thirty honorary 
degrees as a doctor of laws, realized 
a life-time ambition in September when 
he received an earned bachelor of law 
degree from Dixon Ryan Fox, presi- 
dent of Union College, Schenectady, 
after a two-year course at the Albany 
Law School. 

New Teacuers in Neville Township 
schools are Marcaret McCrea, art; 
Joun A. Rerrer, junior high school 
English; Vircinta Tocct, commercial. 
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“A most en- § 





riching addi- ¥ 
tion to the 
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ry, for both 
teacher and 
student“ 






40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
COURSES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Art, Economics, Education, English, 
Geography, Geology, Health and Phys- 
ical Education, History, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Mathematics, Nature Education, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy, Zoology. 

Write to 





CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 

















SNOTES ann NEWSO 


Mrs. Anna G. Green of Dauphin 
has retired as chief of home economics 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mrs, Green came to the Depart- 
ment from Williamsport in 1917. 

ALEXANDER J. Stopparp, superinten- 
dent of the schools of Philadelphia, has 
outlined a post-war building program 
which will involve the purchase of 
twelve new sites during the next year. 
Plans are under way for construction 
in the future of one new high school 
and four elementary schools. 

Mrs. Herman Seevpacu of Ham- 
burg, New York, has been appointed 
director of women at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, according to an an- 
nouncement by George P. Rea, presi- 
dent. Mrs. Seelbach, who succeeds Ruth 
A. L. Dorsey, dean of women at the 
college for the past 20 years, will be 
in charge of all social and extra-cur- 
ricular activities of Drexel’s 600 wo- 
men students in the schools of business 
administration, home economics, library 
science, and engineering. 

Byron S. Ho twinsueap, president, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, has been given a year’s leave 
of absence to accept a research fellow- 
ship in education at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Wituiam W. Raker, director of the 
laboratory schools, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, and supervising prin- 
cipal of the city’s schools, has resigned 
from the latter position. Norman L. 
Frey, formerly at Newmanstown, will 
succeed Mr. Raker and Mr. Frey will 
be succeeded by Jonn M. Letnicn, as- 
sistant principal of schools, Millcreek 
Township. 

A CONSULTING COMMITTEE On voca- 
tional technical training to gather and 
distribute information on training for 
specific technical occupations has been 
appointed by John W. Studebaker, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. Headed 
by J. C. Wright, assistant U. S. com- 
missioner for vocational education, the 
committee includes representatives of 
industry, labor, business, and several 
fields of education to which may fall 
the responsibility for developing and 
carrying out technical training pro- 
grams. 

Reapinc Senior Hicu Scuoor held 
career conferences for five weeks last 
fall and winter. The regular civilian 
occupations received the usual response, 
but the armed services created unusual 
interest. A navy and a marine recruit- 
ing officer who addressed the eleventh 
and twelfth grades met with enthusias- 
tic response. The army sent a recruit- 
ing officer to address a boys’ assembly. 
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W. W. Lantz, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, has an. 
nounced the following changes in posi- 
tion: GrorceE W. CassLer, supervising 
principal of Coraopolis, has been ap. 
pointed assistant superintendent in place 
of C. W. Peters who has gone on dis 
ability retirement, and Frep E. Hains, 
supervising principal of Penn Town- 
ship, a substitute assistant for A. W. 
Beattie who is on military leave as a 
captain in the Army. <A. G. Crarx 
has been promoted from principal of 
Coraopolis High School to the super. 
vising principalship, and Harry E. 
Hovutz, a teacher in the high school, 
becomes principal. Norman fF, 
Hoerzte has been appointed acting 
supervising principal of Penn Town- 
ship in Mr. Haines’ absence, and J. E. 
Wuerry will become principal. CHar.es 
F. Barr, formerly junior high school 
principal in Turtle Creek, is now sv- 
pervising principal in Pitcairn. H. §. 
Irons, principal of Ambridge Junior 
High School, becomes supervising prin- 
cipal of Sewickley, in place of L. H. 
Conway. In Forest Hills, the super- 
vising principal, David Paul Jones, has 
joined the armed forces, and the former 
high school principal, Date F. Roost, 
has been appointed supervising prin- 
cipal. H. J. Oviatr has been elected 
supervising principal of Heidelberg 
school district. 

New princripats in the Philadelphia 
schools have been announced as fol- 
lows: Anprew S. Haines has _ been 
transferred from South Philadelphia 
High School for Boys to the principal- 
ship of Olney High School. He has 
been succeeded at South by Marruias 
H. Ricuarps, who has been serving at 
Standard Evening High School. Ermer 
FreLp is now principal of South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, and 
Rosert Brown of the John Paul Jones 
Junior High School. Cuartes H. Wit- 
1aMs will serve as principal of Standard 
Evening High School and will con- 
tinue as principal of Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School. 

Tue State Teacuers Coirece, Call 
fornia, is again offering campus classes 
for public school teachers. The evening 
and Saturday classes have been popular 
with the teachers in the area for some 
years. This year many persons who 
have returned to teaching to help over- 
come the current serious teacher short- 
age are in attendance. Refresher courses 
and courses to complete degree require- 
ments are being offered. 
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Social Studies 


in Wartime 


After issuing its widely publicized 
statement, “The Social Studies Mobilize 
for Victory,” last winter, the National 
Council for the Social Studies (a De- 
partment of the NEA) asked a com- 
mittee of teachers, headed by Howard 
E. Wilson, to prepare an extensive re- 
port on what schools are doing, and 
can do, to adjust their social studies 
courses to war needs along the lines 
recommended in the original _ state- 
ment. The report, replete with illustra- 
tive curriculum revisions and practical 
teaching suggestions, was published 
in October in two parts: Wartime 
Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
by W. Linwood Chase, and Wartime 
Social Studies in the Secondary School, 
by Erling M. Hunt. Each volume 
has 64 pages and sells for $1. Orders 
should be addressed to the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W. Washington 6, 
Bee, 


—_———_@—__—_. 


RetrrEMENTS from the staff of the 
Abington Township school district in- 
clude Grace Broom of Clearfield; Mary 
Bock of Glenside; Mrs. Laura E. 
Fowtes of Glenside. Miss Bloom, a 
teacher since 1900, came to Abington in 
1923 as a teacher in the Park school. 
From there she went to Overlook, 
where she continued to work in the 
primary and intermediate grades. Miss 
Bock had taught in Abington since 
1916 and retires from the Glenside- 
Weldon school. Mrs. Fowles goes on 
the retirement list after twelve years 
of work as fourth-grade teacher in the 
Glenside-Weldon school. 


————_@—_—_ 


Asincton. schools, Raymond  H. 
White, superintendent, lists the follow. 
ing new positions. G. Barry WI:son, 
Philadelphia, music, Glenside-Weldon, 
Junior High School; Frances E. 
ScuressarR, Willow Grove, _ physical 
education, Junior High School; Mar- 
jorre Y. Sparks, Philadelphia, first 
grade, Glenside-Weldon school; San- 
Ford A. Secor, Media, physical educa- 
tion, Senior High School; J. Oriver 
Carson, Centralia, Illinois, principal, 
McKinley school, and director of cur- 
riculum, Township schools; Mary E. 
Norpeck, Wyncote, intermediate 
grades, Overlook school; ELeanor D. 
Smetuurst, Ardsley, Highland school; 
P. Juanrra Crossy, Philadelphia, de- 
partmental work, Park school; Mrs. 
Grace F. Locxarp, Glenside, super- 
visor of tests and measurements; Mrs. 
Dorotny E. Warp, Philadelphia, spe- 
cial class, Junior High School; Hitpa 
ge Ardsley, special class, North 
Tills. 


Excerpts from 
Welfare Letters 


“The income does not meet my 
needs. I have a hospital bill of $32 
for one week. I am home now, but 
not a bit well. 





“I want to thank you for the aid. I 
have always tried to manage but find it 
difficult at times. I am very grateful 
for the help I have had. A little more, 
if possible, would be appreciated, due 
to the high cost of living and a hos- 
pital bill.” 





“You have no idea how much I de- 
pend on my PSEA monthly check, 
also the help I have received from it. 
With the increase in living cost, it is 
quite a problem financially. It gives 
you moral support, helps establish your 
confidence and_ self-respect. I am 
deeply grateful.” 


—— 


Necrology 


Minerva L. Guipen, former mathe- 
matics teacher in William Penn Senior 
High School, York, died June 20 after 
a lingering illness. 

Naomi Wo trskILt, a teacher in Mill- 
creek Township, Lebanon County, since 
1922, died September 26. 


SS 


Calendar 


November 6—House of Delegates, 
Northeastern Convention District, 


Coughlin High School, Wilkes- 
Barre 

November 6—Pennsylvania Assn. of 
Deans of Women, 23d Annual 
Convention, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 11—World Government 
Day. National Peace Conference, 


8 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 

November 14-20—Children’s 
Week 

November 26-27—Middle States Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, New York 
City 

December 28-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


Book 


1944 
February 2—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 
February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 
February 28-March 3—Latin Week 


March 24-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
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HE number of days in the year... 

multiplied by the low cost per day 
of P-H protection (.09315 or less than 
10¢) . . . means freedom from worry and 
year ‘round security against excessive 
costs of sickness and accident. 

The Revised P-H (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate provides complete health and 
accident coverage for teachers. Among 
the provisions of this well designed plan 
are benefits for confining and non-con- 
fining sickness, convalescence, quaran- 
tine, hospital confinement and accident. 
Payments of claims are prompt and 
liberal. 

Why not enjoy the benefits of P-H 
protection along with the thousands of 
teachers who are enrolled? Start by 
mailing the coupon below for complete 
information. 


ENJOY 
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Eastern Convention District 
(From page 86) 


the National Education Association. Local branches which 
have not met their quota are urged to do so promptly. 

7. The contribution of the schools to the national wel- 
fare has never been more favorably emphasized than at 
present. The leaders of our armed forces as well as those 
of the home front are lavish in praise of the accomplish- 
ments of the schools in this period of emergency. We 
recommend that emphasis be placed on the accomplish- 
ments and needs of the schools to the end that they may be 
protected from reactionary measures after the war is over. 

8. We wish to commend the members of our profession 
now serving with the armed services on many battle fronts 
throughout the world for their patriotism and devotion in 
this global war. We likewise commend those loyal workers 
on the home front who give so unsparingly of their time 
and talent in the same great cause. 

9. We call attention to the fact that our country and her 
allies are in the midst of a global war against a powerful 
and unscrupulous enemy and that there is no indication 
when the war will end. We therefore urge all our mem- 
bers to continue their efforts toward final victory by pro- 
moting such projects as (a) sale of war stamps, participat- 
ing in scrap drives, and rationing programs; (b) assisting 
in the harvesting of food crops; (c) adjusting the curricu- 
lum to wartime needs, and many other similar activities. 

10. We recommend that schools begin now to plan a 
definite post war program. Vast numbers of persons must 
be retrained to follow the arts of peace and the schools 
should be ready to engage promptly in the great task. 

11. We wish to express our appreciation to the school 
district of Allentown for permission to use their facilities 
and to Fred W. Hosler and the officers of the Convention 
District for arranging the details of this meeting. 

12. Acting upon the unanimous vote of this House of 
Delegates favoring the increase of annual PSEA dues to 
$2 and instructing the District’s delegates so to vote, it is 
hereby resolved that this House of Delegates unanimously 
recommend support of this increase to all the Convention 
District membership to the end that our State representa- 
tives may have the funds needed to wage the fight to realize 
the objectives of the Association. 





Educators Visit Army Centers 
(From page 75) 


portunity might exist for a man to enter the Service 
branch of his choice? 

3. Is there not some way that inductees know when 
they will need to have with them their green record 
cards and other materials for an interview? Ques- 
tioning seemed to bring out the point that sergeants 
at the barracks could be of great help or definite 
hindrance in this respect—and have been the latter 
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sometimes by insisting that inductees “hurry up” and 
not bother about such trifling things as previous 
records, etc. There will be difficulty in having 
schools continue the rather arduous job of filling out 
these records for each graduate unless they feel that the 
Army is definitely trying to make use of them. 

4. Why insist on pre-induction shop work and _ various 
other pre-induction courses when no attention at all is 
paid to whether the candidate has had these or not in 
planning his training program, and everyone gets his 
course in shop just the same? 

5. If men of thirty-five to thirty-eight are to continue to 
be inducted, is there not some way in which their 
physical conditioning period could be made slightly 
more gradual than the program planned for the eighteen 
to twenty-five-year-old youth? Do all inductees have 
to be lumped together? 

6. Could the Army develop and supply to schools films 
showing and explaining the processes of induction with 
particular emphasis on the things boys should do ahead 
of time, the things they should know for an interview, 
the records they should carry with them to the inter- 
view, etc.? 





Tips for Teachers 


Oris A. Crossy, President 
School Public Relations Association 


IRST impressions, most valuabie relations with the 
public and the pupils, are often lasting. The initial 
weeks of school offer choice opportunities to make contacts 
with the home that do much to spell success for the school 
and the teacher. The goodness of the school in terms of 
public appraisal is invariably established through the good- 
ness of the teacher as interpreted by the individual pupil. 
A young teacher from California attracted considerable 
attention sometime ago when she revealed that she had 
made at least one positive contact with each home repre- 
sented in her classes before the first card marking. “Junior 
is showing keen interest in arithmetic,” “May always 
comes to class neat and clean,” “Bob is pleasantly polite,” 
“Sally is a good reader”—always a comment to elicit pride 
within the home and incidentally pride within the pupil. 
The first goal of salesmanship had been achieved by this 
teacher. A phone call, a brief note, a casual meeting on 
the street, or a visit to the home—the total job may re- 
quire “overtime” but the foundation is secured, respect 
and admiration are gained, and their first impression of the 
teacher is positive. If later it becomes necessary to contact 
the home regarding poor marks or discipline or any of the 
common “offside” plays of youth, it is an easier task and 
the gate is opened by a friendly hand. First impressions— 
so easy to make and so very, very valuable in times of 
need—do an indeterminable amount of good in establishing 
friendly relations between the school and the public. 





To Thee, O Lord, our hearts we raise 
In hymns of adoration, 

To Thee bring sacrifice of praise 
With shouts of exultation. 


3right robes of gold the fields adorn, 

The hills with joy are ringing; 
The valleys stand so thick with corn 
That even they are singing. 





Thanksgiving 


From a hymn written by William C. Dix 


And now, on this our festal day, 
Thy bounteous hand confessing, 

Upon Thine altar, Lord, we lay 
The first-fruits of Thy blessing. 


By Thee the souls of men are fed 
With gifts of grace supernal; 
Thou who dost give us daily bread 

Give us the Bread Eternal. 
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Bound Volumes 


A limited number of bound volumes 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
with new copies and index are avail- 
able. They are complete for the 
period September, 1942 to May, 1943. 
Price, $2.50. Orders will be filled in 
the order in which they are received. 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street 


Harrisburg, Pa. 











When You Change Your Address 


Whenever you change your resi- 
dence address notify the PSEA 
office, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., at once. Other- 
wise you fail to receive the 
JournaL and the Association is 
caused unnecessary expense. 

















ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 











Seeking a Position? 


Many vacanies listed with us offering sala- 
ries from $1400 to $3€00. East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 20th year. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





Laud of Romance 
BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities 
make it necessary now for many to 
forego their desire to travel in Old 
this handi- 


cap, you can still see Virginia — 


Virginia. But despite 


by motion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your dis- 
posal, absolutely free, except for the 
cost of shipping ... and as many 
films as can be used at one time may 
be borrowed. 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 
Address: 


THIS YEAR Zocz THIS | 





The Following Pictures 
are Available 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 
Old Dominion State; George Wash- 
ington’s Virginia; Luray Caverns 
and Shenandoah National Park; 
The Power Behind The Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 


information concerning these films 


American; 


will be supplied upon request. 












VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 841, 914 CAPITOL STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 











BRYAN 


. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


For 26 years Bryant Bureau 
has continuously rendered 
outstanding placement and 
counselling services to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Constant demand for teachers throughout the year. 
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Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 


Pennsylvania 


“In Time of War Prepare for Peace’’” » » » » 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .. Robert M. Steele 

Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music James G. Morgan 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business Cooperative Education .. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester Health Education and Music Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bae- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Musie. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT": 








